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The Christian Register 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Church for All People 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

May I commend the article in your issue 
of November 14 by Dr. Carlyle Summerbell 
on “The Minister as General Practitioner” ? 

Dr. Summerbell’s setting forth of the 
service of what in some churches is called 
the good “parish priest” is excellent; also, 
his insistence that we Unitarians are no 
exception to the rule that a church's’ suc- 
cess depends on its care of ordinary souls, 
ignorant and learned, rich and _ poor, 
humble and distinguished. Unitarians un- 
doubtably have a great mission to. the in- 
tellectually minded, but we follow the 
same rule as other churches that strength 
and staying power come from ability to 
minister to all sorts and conditions of men. 

The special impetus of Dr. Summerbell’s 


article for me was its bearing on New 
England Unitarian churches. I know 
these best and love these best. I am 
jealous for the preservation of every 


parish among them, and feel, if ever one 
is given up, that we have sooner or later 
the task of rebuilding it. That feeling. 
which prevails, I am sure, among many, 
is not wholly a provincial one, but comes 
rather because we feel that the typical 
New England Unitarian church represents 
what a Unitarian church anywhere must 
eventually become. The people in them, 
that is. are not all intellectual Unitarians ! 


It may be admitted that some of them 
ought to be, and have been allowed to 


slumber unawakened by us clergy. But 
the typical church here is, nevertheless, 
a parish church—that is, it takes people 
just as they come, along the road, or in 
the block. It is not a “club” church, nor 
an “intelligentsia” church! 

That this is the necessary type which 
must be held up before Unitarian churches 
everywhere, because it is the fulfillment 
of our Christian and democratic duty, Dr. 
Summerbell’s article winningly argued. 
But further, if our church would continue 
its role of producing distinction that, in 
the finest sense of the word, is aristocratic, 
too, such parish churches seem to me the 
best soil for doing it. It is from such life 
as theirs. rooted in Common human nature, 
that our power of producing personal char- 
acter and achievement has come. I know 
of one such Unitarian parish, for instance, 
very small in quantity, very unconscious 
in its intellectual life, but the ‘real thing” 
in chureh habit and attitude, which in two 


or three generations has sent forth 
America’s foremost architect, a _ great 
moral publicist, a well-known feminist 


worker, and a foremost novelist. 

I have sometimes felt that our leaders 
just now needed to have their feeling for 
the New England churches bolstered a bit. 
We cannot be too zealous in putting em- 
phasis in the South and West, but because 
here we have long had what new “move- 
ments” elsewhere will, only eventually and 
after some struggle, become, every New 
England church, however small, must be 
kept, or be restored. In that way, it seems 
to me, we best help those referred to by 
Dr. Summerbell as eager to “reach the 


mind of Main Street and of the plains of 
Western Kansas”. 

“The Minister as General Practitioner” 
Was a moving plea that the Unitarian be 
a church for all people—an evangelical 
and catholic church, as well as a “liberal” 
one. 

LAURENCE HAYWARD. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


Evangelical’s Thorough Work 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The article of Lyman Beecher in THE 
ReGister-of August 8 by Granville Hicks 
raised the question in my mind as to the 


possibility of our underestimating the 
damage done to our cause by such 


preachers and preaching, then and now. 
Mr. Beecher may not have exerted much 
influence over intelligent and _ fearless 
seekers of the. truth; but as these are 
always in a small minority, what about 
the vast majorities who have been moved 
by such preaching to believe that we are 
the enemies of Christ and of all true reli- 
gion? Without question, thousands and 
thousands -of minds have been carried 
beyond our reach by this kind of evangel- 
ism; by it minds have been so prejudiced 


against Unitarianism in any and all of 
its forms as to restrict our recruiting 
ground almost beyond belief. However 


much so-called evangelicals differ among 
themselves, they are nearly unanimous in 
their condemnation of us. Evangelical 
Christianity is on trial for its life, but it 
has surely done its work thoroughly and 
has reached the saturation point in Ameri- 
can. life. It is said that if you seratch a 
European you discover a Tartar; here, if 
we scratch a non-churchgoer. we discover 
an evangelical Christian, and the serateh- 
ing process often sends him back to the 
church of his early childhood. We regret 
this, but, recognizing its bearing on our 
success, we should stand all the more 
firmly for our principles and let not our 
“good be evil spoken of”, Liberal-minded 
people and denominations ought to close 
in the ranks and present a united front 
in the conflict to enlarge and bring to 
a happier consummation the age-long 
struggle for religious freedom. 


Frepertc W. SMITH. 


NEWRBURGH, N.Y. 


An Appeal to Authority P 

To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

One or two points in or suggested by 
Rey. Augustus P. Reecord’s recent letter, 
October 31, provoke comment. 

First, is the matter of a deistie (or 
theistic) formula “submitted to the Con- 
gregational convention at Detroit’, which 


reads, “We believe in God the Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ his Son 


our Lord, and in the Holy Spirit.” Plainly. 
this is a condensed form of the commonly 
received Apostles’ Creed. One may safely 
assume it was the intention of the makers 
of this forthula to express the unques- 


disaster. 
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tioned Trinitarianism of that widely used 
creed. : 

Mr. Reccord seems to imply that rejec- 
tion of such a formula as this is to be 
taken as evidence of disbelief in God, in 
Jesus, in the Holy Spirit. To criticize 
this formula he condemns as “a senseless 
quibbling over words and phrases”. I am 
unwilling to believe religion is or can be 
measured by acceptance or rejection of 
this or any other theistic formula. 

Mr. Reccord defends his enthusiastic 
approval of such a formula as this, not 
on the ground that it accords with defi- 
nitely known facts, but because it runs 


on all fours with the “familiar Pauline 
benediction”. We ought to accept it and 


use it, he intimates, because it is Pauline. 
That is obviously an appeal to authority. 

Now Paul has been dead quite a long 
time. The world is not what it was when 
Paul tramped around Asia Minor. One 
cannot be sure that, if Paul were preach- 
ing to-day, he would use this old formula. 
It is a great misfortune that it is the 
established custom in religion to use only 
dead men as authorities. 

If this Pauline formula is to be accepted 
as a sufficient expression of Unitarian 
thought and faith, we must assume that 
religious vision and understanding came 
to an end with Paul. It is characteristic 
of Unitarians that they have believed in 
progressive spiritual enlightenment, not 
by looking backward but by thinking 
forward. We do not find the best of any- 
thing in the past. “The best is yet to be.” 
It is a confession of spiritual poverty; 
an admission of religious incompetence. 
habitually and contentedly to worship by 


reciting the prayers and scriptures of 
antiquity. Are the writings of men to-day 


so devoid of spiritual values and visién 
that if we would worship we must mumble 
the psalms and prayers of a far-off and 
alien past? 
The union of churches which Mr. 
Reccord is hopeful for would be a spiritual 
The unity he visions is to be 
consummated in a formula which to one 
person means one thing, to another per- 


son something radically different. And 
each must conceal from the other this 


This, it 
encouragement to 


difference of 
seems to me, 
double-mindedness. 

What makes it still worse is that in 
that sort of religious worship, personal 
truthfulness has no essential place. In 
such a situation as Mr. Reccord com- 
mends, one must necessarily keep his per- 
sonal opinions, his private understanding 
of accepted formulas, to himself. How 
can one be personally truthful in worship 
when he recites a formula in one sense. 
the while knowing of suspecting the chap 
beside him recites the same formula in 
an entirely different sense? 

Let us have a worship in which a man 
expresses himself, expresses his oiren 
thoughts in language no one can easily 
misinterpret. That a man shall voice his 
own ideas is of more importance than. 
that the formulas of the past shall be 
preserved. 


understanding. 
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The Light-Bearers 


A Pageant Service for New Year’s Eve 


PROCESSION AL 


Headed by six candle-bearers, the 
procession will move two by two from 
Pierce Hall, through corridor to the 
Hale Parish Howse, thence into church 
auditorium down north aisle to rear, 
up center aisle, and into pews. 
(Candle-bearers pause at side of main 
aisle, two at front, two halfway, two 
at rear. Church lighted by candles ; 
chandeliers low. Minister, who fol- 
lows candle-bearers in processional, 
goes into pulpit.) Ail remain standing. 


Saturation: The Minister 


Members of many households, but all 
of one great family, we gather here to 
welcome the coming of another year; to 
express our gratitude to the Great Giver 
for the opportunities which it brings, and 
to pledge ourselves anew to His service, 
that through these coming days we may 
walk in the light which He giveth from 
whom cometh every good and perfect gift. 

The night is far spent and the day is 
at hand. Let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness and let us put on the 
armor of iight. 


(Congregation is seated.) 


Soto: “Come my soul, thou must be 


waking.” 


Come my soul, thou must be waking; 
Now is breaking 

O’er the earth another day ; 

Come to Him who made this splendor ; 
See thou render 

All thy feeble strength can pay. 


Only God’s free gifts abuse not, 
Light refuse not, 

But his Spirit’s voice obey ; 

Thou with Him shalt dwell, beholding 
Light enfolding 

All things in unclouded day. 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE 


Minister: 

In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth. And the earth was with- 
out form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And God said, 
Let there be light: and there was light. 


Congregation: 

And God saw the light, that it was 
good: and God divided the light from the 
darkness. 

Minister: 

Send out Thy Light, O God, let it lead 
us; even the light of Truth. 
Congregation: 

May the light of Truth illumine our 
path, O God. Let it lead us. 


LAURENCE C. STAPLES 


This pageant was successfully pre- 
sented in All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D.C., December 31, 1928. 
Mr. Staples is executive secretary of 
the church. THE REGISTER believes it 
wil be of interest to many churches 
which are seeking a suitable form of 
celebrating the passing of the year. 

Mr. Staples says that the participa- 
tion of all is essential for the success 
of this Pageant Service. If possible, 
all should glance over the order of 
procedure before starting the proces- 
sional. In Washington, each partici- 
pant was furnished with a somewhat 
abbreviated copy of this order of 
procedure. 


(Symbolic figure, Truth, enters with 
lighted candle and proceeds up center 
aisle.) 

Minister: 

To this end was I born and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto the truth. 
Congregation: 

Great is truth and mighty above all 
things. All the earth calleth upon truth 
and heaven blesseth it. 

Minister: 

The brightness of its light is everlast- 
ing. It is the strength and kingdom and 
majesty of all generations. 

Congregation: 

In all ages, entering into holy souls, it 

maketh them friends of God and prophets. 


Hymw (All join in singing) (Tune 360) 


Send down thy truth, O God, 

Too long the shadows frown; 

Too long the darkened way we've trod: 
Thy truth, O Lord, send down! 


Minister: 

Send out Thy light, O God, let it lead 
us; even the light of Freedom. 
Congregation: 

May the light of Freedom illumine our 
path, O God. Let it lead us. 


(Symbolic figure, Freedom, enters 
with lighted candle and proceeds up 
center aisle.) 

Minister: 

Stand fast, brethren, in the freedom 
wherewith Christ hath made you free, for 
ye were called for freedom. 
Congregation: 

Grant us true freedom; freedom from 
the wheel of circumstance. 


Minister: 

Freedom to pass beyond the prison walls 
of sense. 
Congregation: 

Freedom from superstition, from the 
bondage of habit, from all fettering limi- 
tations and the usurpations of society. 
Minister: 

Freedom to follow the light, whence- 
soever it cometh and whithersoever it 
goeth. 

Congregation: 

For where the spirit of the Lord is, 

there is liberty. 


Hymn (All join in singing) (Tune 351) 


How happy is he born and taught 
Who serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his highest skill. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Minister: 

Send out Thy light, O God, Jet it lead 
us, even the light of Faith. 
Congregation: 

May the light of Faith illumine our 
path, O God. Let it lead us. 

(Symbolic figure, Faith enters with 


lighted candle and proceeds up center 
aisle.) 


Minister: 

Faith is the assurance of things hoped 
for; the proving of things not seen. 
Congregation: 

By faith men of all ages have achieved 
marvelous things, bringing about that 
which was well pleasing in the sight of 
God. 

Minister: 

By faith, men have removed mountains 
and bridged rivers; by faith they have 
brought waters to a thirsty land and made 
the desert blossom as the rose. 
Congregation: 

By faith men have gone down into the 
sea in ships and up into the air like 
eagles. 

Minister: 

History is full of the miracles wrought 

by faith. 
Congregation: 
For we walk not by sight, but by faith. 
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HyMw (AI join in singing) (Tune 401) 


Faith of our fathers, living still, 

In spite of dungeon, fire, and sword; 

Oh, how our hearts beat high with joy 

Whene’er we hear that glorious word. 

Faith of our fathers, holy faith, 

We will be true to thee till death. 
Minister: 

Send out Thy light, O God, let it lead 
us; even the light of Love. 
Congregation: 

May the light of Love illumine our 
path, O God. Let it lead us. 

(Symbolic figure, Love, enters with 
lighted candle and proceeds up center 
aisle.) 

Minister: 

A new commandment give I unto you— 
that ye love one another even as I have 
loved you. 

Congregation: 

He who loveth God should love his 
brother also. 
Minister: 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart and witb all thy soul and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and 
great commandment. 

Congregation: 

And the second is like unto you: thou 

shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 


Hymn: (All join in singing) (Tune 390) 


Send down thy love, thy life, 
Our lesser lives to crown, 

And cleanse them of their hate and strife ; 
Thy living love send down! 


Send down thy peace, O Lord. 
Earth’s bitter voices drown 

In one deep ocean of accord; 
Thy peace, O God, send down! 


SENTENCES: T'he Minister 


These lights, the light of truth, the light 
of freedom, the light of faith, and the 
light of love, are lights which lighteth 
every man who cometh into the world. 
By them the passing year has_ been 
lighted (insertion here if time permits), 
but now its light burns low; and 

(While the minister is saying these 
words, symbolic figure, the New Year— 
tall girl in white--enters from door 
at Minister’s right and takes her place 
behind the communion table, where 


there are two candles, one burning 
low, the other unlighted.) 


“Standing with folded wings of mystery, 
The New Year waits to greet us—you 
and me. 


Her arms are full of gifts, her feet are 
shod 

All fitly for rough roads or velvet sod; 

Her eyes are steady with belief in God. 


Her voice falls sweetly as a vesper bell 

Where trust and hope all lesser notes 
dispel ; 

Searce knowing why, we feel that all 
is well. 


She smiles a little ere she turns away, 

Breathing a promise for each coming 
day ; 

And we—we pause a little while to pray.” 


SILENT PRAYER 


PRAYER: Minister (Page 41) 


The Christian Register 
RESPONSE ON CHIMES 


Soro: “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind” 
—Mrs. Keefer 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, 
Forgive our foolish ways. 

Reclothe us in our rightful mind, 
In purer lives thy service find, 

In deeper reverence, praise. 


Drop thy still dews of quietness 

Till all our strivings cease; 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace. 

PLEDGE FOR THE NEw YEAR 

Minister: 

Therefore let us at this mystic hour, 
the beginning of a new year, take upon 
ourselves this solemn and withal joyous 
pledge: 

Congregation (rising) : 

We pledge ourselves 

To follow through the coming year 

The light which God gives us: 

The light of Truth, wherever it may 


lead ; 
The light of Freedom, revealing new 
opportunities for individual de- 


velopment and social service; 

The light of Faith, opening new visions 
of the better world to be; 

The light of Love, daily binding brother 
to brother and man to God in ever 
closer bonds of friendship and 
affection. 

Guided by this light, 

We shall go forward to the work of 
another year with steadfastness 
and confidence. 

So let there be lighted the candle of 
the New Year. 
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(Four symbolic figures step forward 
and light candle of the New Year.) 
And as in each of us, the light of this 
New Year is reflected 
May there be kindled anew in our hearts 
The flame of Truth, Freedom, Faith, 
and Love. 
Through these, the longing of our hearts 
Shall be fulfilled. 
Hymn (All join in singing) (Tune 408) 
These things shall be—a loftier race 
Than ere the world hath known shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 
In every heart and brain shall throb, 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom, of loftier mold, 
And mightier music fill the skies, 
And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 


BENEDICTION : 


Let your light so shine before men, that, 
seeing your good works, they may glorify 
your Father who is in heaven. 


POSTLUDE AND RINGING OF BELL 


(It is expected that as muny as pos- 
sible will greet Dr. and Mrs. Pierce 
in front of the pulpit at the conclu- 
sion of the service and that each one 
present will wish his neighbor and as 
many others of the congregation as 
possible “A Happy New Year’ before 
leaving.) 


An Appeal of First-Rate Merit 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL which has far 

outgrown its quarters, and a minis- 
ter’s home that is subject to interruption 
for sixteen hours out of the twenty-four— 
these are conditions which face the Bronx 
Free Fellowship. 

The school is in its second year and 
must meet for the present in a room 
which is crowded when thirty children 
are present. It has reached an enrollment 
of sixty, and still they come. Is there 
another such situation in our Fellowship? 
The Bronx Free Fellowship has an ade- 
quate meeting-place for its Sunday night 
activities, the Azure Masonic Temple, but 
this is available only on Sunday evenings. 
The minister’s study and office are in his 
home, and there center all committee 
meetings and conferences, which are 
numerous, so that Rev. Leon R. Land and 
Mrs. Land find it hard to reserve time and 
space to carry on their family life. 

The local people in the Bronx have 
pledged themselves this year to raise 
$2,000 locally and are contributing to the 
extent of their ability. The rest of the 
budget is raised by its friends through 
the general committee, but we need to 
extend our lines a bit. 

For $500 additional, not provided for in 
our curretit budget, we can secure addi- 


tional space which will provide an office 
for the minister, a meeting-place for com- 
mittees and conferences, and greatly 
needed space for the Sunday-school. 

Will some of our friends in the Fellow- 
ship send us checks for this worthy 
cause? By doing so, you will help one 
of the most promising movements in our 
vicinity, relieve a hard-pressed minister, 
and contribute to a worthy cause. Checks 
may be sent, care of Unitarian Head- 
quarters, 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

The Brong Free Fellowship Committee, 


Minor Srmons, President. 
Epwin Farrtey, Secretary. 


[The Editor departs from his rule for 
once and commends this appeal with great 
pleasure. ] 


It is right, if you are entirely master 
of your time and fortune and life, to go 
into a pestilence-stricken city to nurse the 
sick. It is wrong to put obstructions on 
a track to wreck a railway train. It is 
right to speak kindly to a erying child 
that you meet in the street. It is wrong 
to beat a dog for the sake of hearing him 
howl. These are simple instances of 
moral distinction.—Josiah Royce. 


* 
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Whither Is Religion Tending? 


HITHER are we going in religion? 

The interest in the question is wide- 
spread. In the Appendix of his book, ‘A 
Psychological Study of Religion”, Profes- 
sor Leuba gives forty-eight definitions of 
religion, to which he adds two of his own. 
He quotes Sir John G. Frazer, who, in 
“The Golden Bough”, defines religion thus: 
“By religion, then, I understand a propi- 
tiation or conciliation of powers superior 
to man which are believed to direct and 
control the course of nature and of human 
life.’ This is the anthropologist’s view. 
To turn to a pronounced theist, James 
Martineau, in “A Study of Religion’, de- 
fines religion as “the belief in an ever- 
living God; that is, in a. Divine Mind and 
Will ruling the universe and holding moral 
relations with mankind.” To turn to 
more modern definitions, Robert Thouless, 
in his “Introduction to the Psychology of 
Religion”, an excellent book in that it 
reckons with modern psychology, defines 
religion as “a felt practical relationship 
with what is believed in as a superhuman 
being or beings”. In his remarkable book 
“The Religious Consciousness’, James 
Bissett Pratt defines religion as “the 
serious and social attitude of individuals 
or communities toward the power or 
powers which they conceive as having ul- 
timate control over their interests and 
destinies”. In my “Religion and the New 
Psychology”, I say that “man would know 
the relationship between his own and the 
cosmic life’. This is not a definition of 
religion, although there is here the impli- 
cation that religion is the relation between 
the human and the cosmic life. This is 
not good, for it starts with the assump- 
tion that there is such a “cosmic life’. 


+ 


I here hazard a new definition of re- 
ligion: Religion is the search for a Reality 
which transcends human experience, which 
forms the background of human life and 
gives life value and meaning. This defini- 
tion does not state that such a Reality 
exists, but it would make religion the 
search for it, if it does exist. 

The entire evolution of religion is ex- 
pressed in the above definitions. Reli- 
gion began in man’s efforts to conciliate 
whatever gods there be, by sacrifice. This 
culminated in the nineteenth century in 
a definite theism which reached its apogee 
in man’s belief in “an ever-living God, a 
Divine Mind ruling the universe”. Since 
the time of Martineau, religion tends to 
be less and less theistic in its expression, 
and for the term “God” substitutes “su- 
perhuman beings” and ‘powers’ which 
men “conceive as having ultimate control 
over their destinies”. Do such beings or 
powers exist? This is a question which 
the modern mind must face. 

I believe that in saying religion is the 
search for a Reality which transcends 
human experience and gives it value and 


WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


meaning, I have indicated the next step 
forward. Does such a Reality exist? 
May we know it, if it does? 

Man asks three questions of his uni- 
verse. What? Why? Whither? What 
is the real nature of this world in which 
he finds himself? Why is he here—that 
is, can he detect meaning, value, purpose 
in the universe? Whither is it all tend- 
ing? In a word, can he detect any Reality 
beyond the data of his immediate ex- 
perience? 


a 


It was formerly possible to answer these 
questions categorically. It was one of the 
prime functions of religion to tell man 
what his universe is. Every primitive re- 
ligion has a definite cosmology. With the 
secularization of knowledge, many of the 
functions that once belonged to religion 
have been given over to science, whuse 
prime function is to observe and classify 
the phenomena of the world in which we 
live and draw certain more or less tenta- 
tive conclusions as to the nature of that 
world. But science has not said the last 
word. Science has not told us whether 
our universe is a vast blind machine, in- 
different to human life, as Walter Lipp- 
mann suggests, or the living organism that 
Principal Jacks would have it be. As 
Canon Streeter points out in his “Reality”, 
there can be no strict analogy between 
the universe and a blind machine. A ma- 
chine is the product of some one’s intelli- 
gence; it runs through the operation of 
intelligence; it wears out and ceases to 
function ; whereas the universe evolves and 
changes. If the universe is a blind ma- 
chine, then science itself, with its body 
of facts and reasoned conclusions, must 
fall to the ground. If thought, reason, 


judgment are illusions, science itself is an. 


illusion. At any rate, science has not suc- 
ceeded in telling us what the universe is. 
It tells us naught of the Reality behind 
appearances. No true scientist dogmatizes 
by saying: “There is no Beyond. I there 
were, science would have discovered it.” 

Nor will science ever answer the ques- 
tion “Why?” Science is not on the right 
road to discover purpose in the universe. 
It cannot, for instance, tell why the first 
nebula started whirling to form worlds. 
Neither so great a scientist-philosopher as 
Professor A. N. Whitehead nor so excel- 
lent a biologist as Julian Huxley ean tell 
with any finality how life itself started 
on this earth. No biologist dares to tell 
us what life is. Even the late Jaques 
Loeb, who termed it “a prolonged chemi- 
cal reaction’’, did not consider this a com- 
plete and final answer. The scientist is 
modest and tentative; the pseudoscientist 
or the man with a smattering of science 
is narrow, prejudiced, and dogmatie. The 
scientist says: “Our knowledge stops here, 
or here. The rest is undiscovered country. 
A’world of mystery looms beyond the 


known.” Nor does he say, “Because sci- 
ence has not discovered such and such 
things, therefore they do not ewist.” On 
the contrary, he may say: “I see no evi- 
dence of God, or of intelligent purpose 
in the universe. However, this does not 
lie within my purview. It is outside 
my field. I know nothing about it, and 
prefer not to pronounce upon it.’ We 
have had something too much of chemists, 
physicists, mathematicians, and astrono- 
mers pronouncing upon the things of re- 
ligion. As Professor Harry Elmer Barnes 
says in his “Twilight of Christianity”, it 
is not the physical sciences but the social 
sciences—anthropology, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, which can tell us something of re- 
ligion. We must turn to the Lowies, 
Tylors, Frazers, Goldenweisers, Durk- 
heims, Levy-Bruhls, and Freuds, as well 
as the Pratts and Coes and Starbucks for 
satisfactions here, rather than to the 
Millikans, Pupins, and Eddingtons. They 
may not give us finalities, but they will 
give us insights. 

Whither-are we going? What of the 
future of religion? If we are sheer auto- 
mata caught up in the wheels of a soul- 
less universe, going blindly to our doom, 
there is‘little to be said. If we are headed 
for nothingness, if all of our institutions 
are disintegrating, as such pessimists as 
Spengler aver, of course our religious in- 
stitutions will disintegrate with the rest 
of our culture. Or if man is to be replaced 
on this globe by some other organism— 
say, the insect—as seems not impossible, 
of course there is no future for religion. 
Granted that man continues to occupy the 
earth, will religion survive? If so, what 
will be its nature? Religion arose in re- 
sponse to human need. If it has a sur- 
vival value, it will be because it still 
answers some need. What are the needs 
that religion must supply? 
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First of all, man looks for meaning. 
As Professor Pratt says, man looks for 
meaning rather than truth. He would feel 
that there is an Urgrund to his life, that 
there is more to life than the seemingly 
aimless scurryings to and fro, the antlike 
activities, the petty routines and monoto- 
nous tasks that occupy his every day. 
This need for unity, for higher and higher 


-integrations, leads him to search for the 


Great Reality. He may eall it “God”, 
“Over Soul’, “Cosmic Force”, or what not, 
but seek it he must. It is an urge which 
will not be balked, a struggle that will 
not admit final defeat. Man seeks a uni- 
fying force which will bind up the frag- 
ments of his life into a unified whole. As 
Emerson said, man would “give himself 
to the Perfect Whole”. The search does 
not necessarily lead to theistic views, nor 
is it ruled out of the life of the humanist. 
Whatever else the religion of the future 
may be, it will continue to be a search for 
this Reality. 
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Second, man may find this Reality, not 
in some far-off world, out of space, out of 
time, but in his own broadened and en- 
larged experience. He may find it in a 
new world order, a unity of the men of 
good will of all nations and all religions. 
The Great Reality may emerge not from 
speculative thought about what lies beyond 
experience, but from better human rela- 
tionships here and now. Unexpectedly, 
that which we have called the “Tran- 
scendent” may emerge from what we have 
called the ““Immanent’”. We approach the 
problem from the human and evolutionary 
side rather than from the divine and 
revelatory. Just how, we cannot say. We 
need the language of art and poetry rather 
than that of bald prose to express it. 
This much is certain, however, that the 
religion of the future cannot dwell con- 
tentedly in a world of ideals, ignoring 
the demands of the times. It will deal 
increasingly, if it is to survive, with social 
institutions and social progress, war and 
peace, better governments, better relation- 
ships between capital and labor. It will 
deal increasingly with man regenerate. 
To quote Walter Lippmann once more: 
“The great religious teachers have not 
been concerned with changing the will of 
God, but with altering the will of man.” 
The pragmatic path may bring us nearer 
to the Great Reality than all of our medi- 
tation and speculation, our idle dreaming, 
our hope for divine intervention. 
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In the third place, religion in the future 
will become less and less a scheme of 
rewards and punishments, more and more 
a charting of human life to secure the 
maximum of effectiveness and happiness. 
I am continually astonished to find how 
many people who have given up a theology 
which preached a heaven and a hell still 
cling to what we might call a “residuum”, 
or a “vestigial trace’, of this old belief. 
Their religion is still a scheme of rewards 
and punishments. They feel that living 
the good life should grant them immunity 
from misfortune and _ suffering. This 
comes from that oldest of religious beliefs 
that our gods must be conciliated and that 
they are best conciliated by our living the 
good life—that is, the life in accordance 
with the will of the gods. If God is 
pleased, He will reward us with happi- 
ness; if displeased, He will punish with 
misfortune. 

But special intervention is just what is 
ruled out of a universe of law, a universe 
governed by cause and effect. Moreover, 
when we cease to look upon human ills as 
“acts of God”, we begin to deal with them 
effectively. How many of those “acts of 
God”’—plagues, wars, the curse of poverty 
—are now seen to be ills of human origin 
and therefore capable of amelioration. If, 
instead of crying vainly to heaven for in- 
terference, we set to work to find the 
eause of these human ills, we advance in 
knowledge and power. Thus man is learn- 
ing to use his own intelligence and will 
to combat the evils of this life, and before 
his determined onslaught even death itself 
is receding. 
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Any religion that is to survive into the 
future must see its formulations and be- 
liefs not as divine mandates, but as chart 
and compass to guide us through the 
perilous seas of this human life. 

Finally, man is hungry for higher things. 
He does look for some Reality that is 
broader, deeper, higher than the things of 
his everyday life. He does want assurance 
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that life has meaning beyond a little round 
of petty tasks. He does want to feel that 
his life inheres in a background of eter- 
nity. So long as he has powers of thought, 
man will continue to seek an Urgrund for 
his life, a purpose in his universe that 
gives significance to his strivings and his 
sufferings, and a progress that leads to 
some far-off goal. 


President Gardner Gives His Creed 


Head of the League delivers address defining his faith, on Laymen’s 
Sunday—Other speakers in the annual event 


OTHING so elarifies thought on re- 

ligion in a right-minded person as 
to talk about it—at length. Striving to 
be articulate may not be the first, but it 
often is the most important stage in be- 
coming oriented in spiritual concerns. 
Therein lies the true genius of Laymen’s 
Sunday, and Young People’s Sunday, and 
Alliance Sunday, whenever and wherever 
observed. More often than not a layman 
who can express himself on religion is a 
consecrated, intelligent worker for the 
cause of religion. 

The Laymen’s Sunday addresses this 
year, most of them given on the otficial 
date of November 17, others at later ob- 
servances, fall into three classes, te judge 
from those on which word has come in 
from the field. Some dealt with a com- 
manding public question, such us the ser- 
mon by George Landis Wilson in the Third 
Unitarian Church of Chicago, Ill., on 
“The Prohibition Question’. Others treated 
of the ideals and working methods of the 
League, among which were capable ut- 
terances by Rufus Stickney in the First 
Church in Somerville, Mass., on ‘The 
Chapter and the Church’, and by S. S. 
Crossman, president of the Melrose, Mass., 
chapter of the League, who spoke on the 
upbuilding of the church in the light of 
the principles and purposes of the League. 

Finally, there were those that grappled 
with the ultimate questions of life and 
religion, whether or not they pointed the 
way the church should take with refer- 
ence to these issues. 

That the third class of sermons ap- 
peared to predominate is encouraging and 
significant. That the varying viewpoints 
in the Fellowship found expression was to 
be expected. At the University Unitarian 
Church in Seattle, Wash., J. F. Beede, a 
trustee of the church, set forth a plain 
ethical and social function for the church. 
“The church’, he said, “has to do with 
the welfare, happiness, and contentment 
of humanity from the moral and ethical 
side. It tries to get men into the proper 
attitude toward each other. This is the 
province of the church and the whole 
reason for its existence. The duty of the 
chureh is to recognize the fundamental 
reasons for trouble in human relations, 
find the remedies, and use its influence to 
have them applied. Its methods are not 
direct action, such as getting specific laws 
passed, but inculeating the fundamental 
principles of correct human conduct in 
man’s minds and inciting a desire to put 
them into practice.’ The church must 


teach men to live in accordance with 
natural laws, and, he added, “in this teach- 
ing there is no need to go beyond what 
we are allowed to understand’. Such 
living and the peace that comes with it 
are sufficient answer to the question of 
immortality, on which we do not have 
knowledge. 

President Percy W. Gardner, preaching 
in the West Side Unitarian Church in 
New York City, set forth “An Unbeliever’s 
Creed”, replete with a believer’s affirma- 
tions. He declared that although the Uni- 
tarian fellowship is a creedless church, no 
Unitarian is excused from having a creed. 
“Many of us”, he said, “dazzled by the 
fact that others cannot think for us are 
blind to the fact that we are failing to 
think for ourselves. No one ean chart a 
course through life without conviction. He 
who is content to speak of religion as 
a way of life, but who has not given con- 
sideration to the spiritual fundamentals, 
has lost the way.” 

Attacking the master-mystery of evil, 
Mr. Gardner said: “A good deal which 
man in the past has attributed to some 
evil external influence has been merely 
man’s misunderstanding of and incapacity 
to cope with natural forces’; and “Aside 
from the physical forces, much that has 
been described as evil is evil only through 
the arbitrary fiat of man.’ He asked: 
“What is there we know as evil which man 
eannot now eliminate, and which man 
could not long since have eliminated, if, 
instead of placing responsibility for it out- 
side himself, he had intelligently ap- 
proached the task of its elimination, as- 
suming the responsibility for its exist- 
ence?” Also: “From its conception to its 
conclusion, I am convinced that man is 
responsible for the conduct of human life 
—for its training from the beginning 
which will make human life most worth 
while, for the establishment of those ideals 
of human living which will make man as 
an individual and as a member of society 
most valuable to himself and to those 
about him and which will elevate the value 
of human life to the highest point of 
which man is capable.” 

After showing that there is “unrebut- 
table evidence of the immortality of noble 
living’, Mr. Gardner said: “I cannot be 
so dogmatic as to deny the possibility of 
immortality after death. If in this life 
I hammer out something that, aside from 
its influence on humanity, has future use- 
fulness, I shall be glad if it is preserved. 
But if I live this life without immortaliz- 
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ing my life among those with whom I 
come into contact, what is there worth 
preserving?” 

“The history of the God-idea is such 
as to make many spiritually minded people 
reluctant to use the word”, Mr. Gardner 
said. “I believe in God, but the God in 
which I believe is not the creator of a 
physical universe. He is not concerned 
in the affairs of the individual, nor can 
he be defined by any one or more human 
qualities. 

“T find in man a constant urge to nobler 
spiritual living. I do not believe that this 
urge is a mere incident, or simply the 
result of the experience of the race. I 
believe that it is in accordance with a 
spiritual design which permeates all 
humanity. 

“It is in the spiritual field alone that I 
find God, in the plan that makes man’s 
spiritual growth certain and inevitable, in 
man’s yearning for this growth, in his 
capacity for it, in the illimitable possi- 
bility of his spiritual development. 

“Prayer, in the sense in which the word 
has been commonly used, is eliminated. 
My God is not concerned with the affairs 
ef daily life. He will not intervene to 
save those in peril on the seas, or furnish 
us our daily bread. But the more man 
contemplates the possibility of spiritual 
growth, the more eagerly he yearns for 
that growth, the more earnestly he aspires 
to approximate the plan, the greater 
strength will be gained in his effort to 
execute the plan. 

“Prayer, in the sense of a desire to 
attune my spiritual life to this great plan, 
and of aspiration for its better under- 
standing and accomplishment, is a very 
vivid part of my religion. And this is 
true of worship. So far as worship con- 
sists in groveling abeyance to an awful 
God, it has no part in my religion. Wor- 
ship in the sense of marveling at the possi- 
bility of man’s spiritual achievement, of 
reverence for the plan, of yearning for a 
deeper spiritual life, is still to me very 
real.” 

“To-day, then, this is my creed”, Mr. 
Gardner summarized: “I believe that the 
world in which I live is a good world. I 
believe in the infinite worth of man, and 
the possibility of his unending spiritual 
growth. I believe in a plan of life which 
finds room for play and work, for com- 
radeship and service, for meditation and 
aspiration. I believe that all human life 
should be directed toward the enrichment 
of the lives of humanity. I believe in the 
immortality of noble living. I believe in 
a spiritual God. All of my belief is sus- 
tained and mellowed by faith, courage, 
cheerfulness, gentleness, reverence, and an 
understanding heart. I seek the comrade- 
ship of those who, in the quest for truth 
and with zest for service, would climb to- 
gether the spiritual peaks.” 

An admirably conceived and remark- 
ably inclusive sermon, on “The Romance 
of Science and Religion”, was preached 
by Henry R. Scott, member of the 
League’s Council at Uxbridge and Men- 
don, Mass. He showed that the Eternal 
Energy at the heart of the universe can 
be studied just as the scientist studies 
other invisibilities—the electrons and 
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radio waves—by observing what it does. 
He traced the process of evolution to the 
flowering out of the spiritual man, and 
then said: “To explain humanity at its 
best, the evolutionist must ascribe to the 
universe those spiritual qualities we call 
divine. The name you choose to give to 
this Eternal Energy does not matter.” 

He also grappled with the problem of 
evil, saying, in part: “Evolution tells us 
that evil is that old world of the brute 
age warring against the growing dominion 
of the soul. If God did not allow evil, 
how should we know that there could be 
such a thing as goodness? We feel we 
are placed here to struggle against evil. 
It is not God’s purpose that evil should 
triumph. We are given to know what is 
good and to achieve it. On us is placed 
the solemn, heavy responsibility of mak- 
ing justice prevail over injustice, and 
good over evil. And thus in the mighty 
struggle against sin and greed and evil 
we become coworkers with God.” 

Arthur Bartlett, administrative vice- 
president of the League, conducted the 
Laymen’s Sunday service at the Unitarian 
Church in Burlington, Vt., December 8. He 
chose for his subject, “The Ever-Present 
Need of the Church”, and cited as his text 
the familiar verse from St. Paul: “Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
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Soever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things.” 

He cited these things as being just as 
essential to-day as they were in the time 
vt Paul, and brought to the attention of 
his hearers the fact that, while there was 
more or less confusion in our churches 
to-day over humanism and theism, after 
all, the things that we should not over- 
look were the very things that Paul called 
to our attention. He stressed the point 
that in the quest for things true, honor- 
able, just, pure, lovely, and of good report, 
we could not help but find life and know 
it, find faith and keep it, and find service 
and perform it. 

“Rendering just a little more service 
than is comfortable” was one of the ways 
suggested by Mr. Stickney by which lay- 
men can work hand in hand with the ob- 
jectives of the League. Another way, he 
said, is “by cultivating a belief in one’s 
own power to be an influence for good. 
Attractive as the mechanistic philosophy 
of life is to some of the great minds of 
the present day, it seems to me a pessi- 
mistic philosophy—a kind of Occidental 
fatalism. Even a brief study of the lives 
of men and women who have accomplished 
great things for the world will show that 
they were people who had an undying 
faith in their ability to determine their 
own course and influence those around 
them.” 


When Dr. Sullivan Came to Worcester 


Large congregations on week-day nights and Sunday morning listen 
to a distinguished preacher 


PRE are some figures relative to the 

recent five-day visit of Dr. William 
L. Sullivan to the First Unitarian Church 
in Worcester, Mass. Three hundred and 
twenty men sat down to supper in the 
parish house, November 20, after which 
they adjourned upstairs to the church 
school room to listen to Dr. Sullivan. 
The two following nights an average of 
328 persons attended the simple services 
in the church and heard him preach. 
Sunday morning, 666 people were at 
church, 295 men and 3871 women. 

Perhaps one hundred of the men present 
at the supper were from Laymen’s League 
chapters in cities and towns in Worcester 
County other than Worcester. Dr. Sulli- 
van spoke with his customary clarity and 
power on Spengler’s theory of the future 
of civilization, not agreeing with it, but 
presenting it as a monumental work pro- 
vocative of thought and surmise. After 
his talk he was ready with interesting 
answers to many questions. 

Thursday and Friday nights, despite 
other very important happenings in the city, 
the meetings were well attended and the 
people harkened intently while Dr. Sulli- 
van dealt dramatically with ‘Science and 
Religion” and “The Testimony of Genius 
to the Divine’. They were both great 
sermons, great in content and in 
expression. 

The Sunday service was conducted by 
the president and vice-president of the 
Worcester chapter of the JLaymen’s 


League, Harold B. Chase and Daniel W. 
Lincoln, respectively. Some two hundred 
of the 295 men present sat in a body in 
the pews on either side of the main aisle. 
The service was enriched, as it was on 
Thursday and Friday nights, by the large 
chorus choir. 

Dr. Sullivan was at his best Sunday, 
preaching on “Life Understood Only When 
Transfigured”. The large congregation 
was held by the truth of his propositions 
that life is falsified when dealt with as 
though it were merely physical and that 
it is verified only when transfigured. 

“It was another great sermon”, writes 
a correspondent. ‘For Dr. Sullivan is 
great in mind. and spirit.. Would that 
there were one hundred like him in the 
ranks of our ministry! His coming to 
Worcester has been an inspiration. He 
will be a continuing incentive to loyalty 
to the spiritual realities expressed by our 
faith. The fruits of his spiritual preach- 
ing and of his gentle, clear-seeing mind 
will grow among us here.’ 

Nine hundred of the one thousand copies 
of Dr. Sullivan’s sermon, “Unitarian 
Christianity”, generously given by Lay- 
men’s League headquarters for distribu- 
tion, were taken from the church. 


Great men desire goodness; mean men 
desire gain — Confucius. 
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Dr. Fosdick Theistic? 


RTHODOX THEISTS and devout Humanists 
alike will be disappointed with Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick’s article on “Religion without God?” 
in Harper’s Magazine for December. It will not 
suit them at all. They will say, we are sure, that 
the kind of Humanism Dr. Fosdick sets up to sweep 
away is not the real thing. The kind of theism he 
presents is without form and almost void. He revels 
in rhetoric about bombastic atheists who have 
long since withdrawn from the Humanist scene, if 
ever they were on it. Their places have been taken 
by men of learning and leading whose views of the 
universe are so far removed from what Dr. Fosdick 
thinks the Humanist thinks about the universe as 
to make his lively paragraphs look out of date. 
Obviously, Dr. Fosdick takes what he wants to 
take, to make out a case, and, again obviously, he 
does not follow the thought-movement of the time 
with care, though he is painfully and candidly 
aware of the movement and the high obligation of 
theism to do something about it. In fact, in the 
very last sentence of his brilliant article, which 
runs the scale of quotation, allusion, and inference, 
showing a variety (if not an assimilation) of read- 
ing on the subject, he says he would pray that 
theists “would credibly rebuild theism”. [Our 
italics.] He stops right there, and does nothing to 
indicate what his own idea of theism is. 
He is sound as to his prayer. That, 
readers know, is an old plea in these pages. There 
is patent evidence in several parts of the Fosdick 
article that he follows our own contributors. In 
two astounding paragraphs he makes admissions 
as strong as anything which we have printed in 
THE Reeister. Does it not sound familiar, in fact, 
to read: “The old theistic systems are going to 
pieces. Many of the hymns, sermons, rituals, and 
liturgies which sprang out of them are already, in 
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the eyes and ears of the intelligent, obsolete .. . 
save as they are given some poetic interpretation.” 
And this,—“The final answer the theist must make 
to the Humanist is not complaint against the tenta- 
tive unsatisfactoriness of his position, but the posi- 
tive presentation of a credible idea of God.” Read, 
too, this arraignment: “The influence of much of 
our popular belief in God is not moral, but im- 
moral. It means a lazy shouldering off on a kindly 
deity of tasks we must perform ourselves. It means 
stereotyped concepts of right and wrong, defined by 
an infallible revelation and unadjustable to new 
demands. It, therefore, anzsthetizes its devotees 
and checks instead of encourages creative thought 
on personal and social morals. The Humanists are 
right in much of their attack on current theism, 
and the theist would better be the first to acknowl- 
edge it.” 

No other modernist has: gone nearly so far. 
Though he calls himself a theist, how plain it is Dr. 
Fosdick is in fact something other than theist when 
he comes to his one personal, pointed doctrinal af- 
firmation. He grounds his faith in “reverence for 
personality”. It is a favorite Fosdick saying. In 
this article it becomes the center of his argument. 
Would any Humanist complain? On the contrary, 
he would say this is sound doctrine! Personality 
is grounded, to be sure, in the doctrine that man is 
a child of God; but when we come to what God 
means for Dr. Fosdick, there is no real answer. He 
says, if we read him aright, that it is we who make 
the scale of values, and not any authority outside 
ourselves. 

“Ultimately”, declares Dr. Fosdick, “an ethic of 
high ideals supported with enthusiastic and un- 
flagging devotion does not depend on the superna- 
tural dictation of a code or on a system of divine 
rewards and punishments, or on a picture of God 
as king, law-giver, and judge, or on an infallible 
authority in church or Bible, or on anything else 
against which the Humanist launches his favorite 
attack, but it does depend on reverence for per- 
sonality. There is the crux of the whole matter.” 
If words mean what they say, this is the center and 
soul of spiritual Humanism. No Humanist of our 
acquaintance would state the belief any better. 

What Dr. Fosdick nowhere does in this article is 
to answer his own prayer and “rebuild” an idea of 
God, or in fact give any tangible, definitive idea 
whatever. He casts off the old without ruth, and 
gives nothing new. The Humanist differs from Dr. 
Fosdick only in admitting it is not possible to make 
out a theistic case for Reality, and affirming that 
it matters little or nothing, seeing we have all the 
spiritual values at- hand, whatever their origin, and 
it is ours to employ them mightily. In short, to 
use Dr. Fosdick’s own word, the great obligation is 
to “humanize” our religion. This is our “desperate 
need”. We all know it is fantastic, even grotesque, 
for Dr. Fosdick to say that for the Humanist “per- 
sonality is a fortuitous by-product of a careless 
universe”. Humanism bows before law, omnipo- 
tent fact, inviolable order. Such a sentence inter- 
polated into his argument makes for confusion, for 
it is followed by assertions utterly at variance 
with it. For example, Dr. Fosdick says, “Right and 
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wrong are basically a scale of values; ideas con- 
cerning them depend on what the individual and 
the society he lives in regard as valuable; and ulti- 
mately morals, considering how persons should live 
in an intermeshing network of personal relation- 
That is 
superb. He frankly admits that the Humanist is 
not to be blamed for failing to solve “the problem 
of causation”. He says: “Nobody has solved it. 
The theist, least of all, would claim to have an- 
swered adequately such ultimate philosophical 
questions.” To charge the Humanist with being 
dogmatic on the subject of causation is unjustified, 
we are bound to say in his proper defense, for 
causation is the one thing, as a matter of fact, about 
which he does not even pretend to know. He is 
glad to speculate on the ultimate question, but he 
does not ground his religion on any answer to it. 

We have given deep attention to this contribu- 
tion, because we are seeking a presentment of the 
theistic position above everything, in the thought 
of our time. Dr. Fosdick does not help us. His 
article is an extension of his address at the opening 
of Union Theological Seminary in the early au- 
tumn. We understand why he left many of his 
hearers uncertain and unsatisfied. Who will come 
to illumine the twilight of our theology? 


Mrs. Eddy’s Biography 


O EYE IS BLINDER to the defects of faith 
than the eye of. the believer in a perfect reli- 
gion. Christian Scientists are in some respects 
more intolerant than Roman Catholics of anything 
that is critical of their impeccable founder. We 
have at this moment a determined, unpardonable, 
and concerted effort that amounts to a conspiracy 
(whatever the intention may be) to injure dealers 
in books who dare to offer for sale the biography 
entitled “Mrs. Eddy: the Biography of a Virginal 
Mind”. At least indirect threats have been made 
against the publishers. It is not yet certain that 
the book will be able to stand. Yet it is agreed that 
the author, Edwin Franden Dakin, has done a 
scholarly and thoroughly worthy piece of analysis, 
with adequate documentary sources, and he has 
been, throughout, decent and moderate in his criti- 
cisms of what he conceives to be the limitations and 
aberrations of his subject. 

But of course that will not do. Mrs. Eddy is to 
her devotees, for all practical purposes, exactly 
equal with God. They insist that Mr. Dakin should 
have consulted the official sources at the sect’s head- 


quarters and conferred with those in authority 


before he wrote. They also resent it that the pub- 
lishers refused to submit the manuscript to Chris- 
tian Science officials “to have the book checked 
baek for reliability of its sources and accuracy of 
its data”. We quote from their publicity on the 
subject. Mr. Dakin replies that to place himself in 


“their hands” would have made it impossible for 


him to do his study and writing in “a detached and 
unbiased mood”. He calls attention to the “swift 
darkness” that has overtaken other biographies of 
Mrs. Eddy, thanks to official censorship. Though 
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he knows dealers are threatened with boycott for 
handling his book, Mr. Dakin will not yield, we 
trust, to economic or social pressure. He attacks 
vigorously the attitude of Christian Scientist 
spokesmen that the public must not have the honest 
facts, illustrating his point with a letter of the 
Board of Directors of the Christian Scientists 
which suppressed the well-remembered Dickey 
Memoirs. 

We see here how powerful the strangling hand ~ 
of Christian Science, that otherwise healing reli- 
gion, is, when its finality of authority is touched. 
We continue in the spirit of non-violence, but we 
resist with all our mind such irreligious, immoral, 
and intolerant behavior. It is, however, the inevi- 
table fruit of a religion of revelation. 


The Universalists’ Affairs 


OST OF THE formal talking at the recent 

meeting in Washington of the Universalists’ 
General Convention was directed at that “scourge 
of Humanism”. The constructive measures were 
chiefly concerned with internal organization, about 
which there is a considerable strife. On social 
questions, e.g., peace and birth control, there were 
the expected resolutions, such as are passed in most 
evangelical and liberal church gatherings. But 
when we looked for the progress toward union with 
the Congregationalists, which from the editorial 
redoubts of both denominations, together with high 
commissions, has been booming for three years, we 
could find nothing except that there is still a fine 
spirit, though it seems recently to have suffered 
disembodying and to have floated into thin air. 
Such an evanescent outcome was to be expected by 
those who, from the outside, looked into the in- 
wardness of dissimilarity of the two churches. 

This insistence upon union, more than any other 
influence except the spirit of the times, is respon- 
sible for the rise among Universalists of the Hu- 
manists, a reaction with significance. It is in- 
credible to one who knows the Universalist history 
of the past decade that this “last and worst of the 
heresies” should come nigh them and woo them, but 
that is exactly what is going on this very hour! 
The stalwarts tried in Washington to still the 
voices and discredit the doctrine, but, according to 
a disinterested commentator in The Christian 
Leader, Universalist, “Humanism somehow re- 
mained undisturbed in its denial of any traffic with 
the supernatural’, and: “no amount of cosmic ver- 
balization could dislodge it from its essential 
position”. 

We think this theological minority has done most 
to save the Universalists to their integrity by re- 
belling from outworn orthodoxies. They will not 
be swallowed up in the victory of the swallower. 
For a time the Universalists will fight out their 
own affairs and do something about their “ma- 
chine”, which is too centralized and dominant with 
political power, some say. We judge there was 
little self-glorification of the Universalist cause at 
this gathering, but whether or not, as chastened, 
they know whither they are going is not vouch- 
safed in the extended reports which we have read. 
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Literature 


Why Not a Book? 


Christmas is not only holyday but holiday. Besides the sacred asso- 
ciations invariably bound up with the great festival, it has other meanings 


more secular. 
giving. 


A universal custom, at this season, is the exchange of gifts. 
this purpose, what could be better or more fitting than a book? 


It is a time of mirth, of family reunions, and of present- 


For 
Such a 


present, wisely chosen, “blesseth him that gives and him that takes”. The 
covers of a volume genuinely worth while are a doorway opening into the 
best society in all the world. Such a book, even after it has been read, 


becomes a treasured possession, of lasting worth. 


In this type of litera- 


ture, the publishers’ announcements for the current season are peculiarly 


rich. 
available for all pockets. 


They offer books suitable for all ages and types of character, 
Never were children’s books more attractive. 
Many of them are real works of art. 


And as for literature for adult 


reading, there are works of all kinds, poetry, biography, travels, history, 


science, philosophy, novels galore. 


presents you shall give, why not give books? 


Philosophy Out of 
the Middle West 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


ESSAYS IN PuriLosopHy. Edited by W. V. 
Smith and W. K. Wright. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Company. 


This volume, by seventeen doctors of 
philosophy of the University of Chicago, 
is presented in honor of four eminent 
teachers of philosophy in that institution, 
J. H. Tufts, G. H. Mead, A. W. Moore, and 
BE. S. Ames. This group of teachers has 
achieved an extraordinary social harmony 
and intellectual co-operation. Their out- 
put in the way of young doctors is re- 
markable. The essays are all short, and 
only a few of them offer technical diffi- 
culties to the lay reader. As the editors 
point out, the collection as a whole reveals 
the prevailing tendencies among younger 
American philosophers, especially those 
who received their training in the Middle 
West. Possibly some of the essays will 
prove prophetic of some trends of Middle- 
Western philosophical thought for many 
years to come. This part of the country 
is becoming philosophically self-conscious. 
Some of the writers of these essays are 
descendants of pioneers and they mani- 
fest the pioneer spirit of adventure, hope- 
fulness, practicality, and zeal for progress. 
None of them is an absolutist, speculative 
idealist, rationalist, new realist, philo- 
sophical skeptic, or an agnostic. All of 
them are empiricists, keen upon the use 
of experimental verification. All are evo- 
lutionists, and two make noticeable use of 
the doctrine of emergent evolution. All 
have been influenced by the instrumen- 
talist movement; but it would be wrong, 
perhaps, to call any of them pragmatists. 
All of them are inquirers, all are con- 
sciously living and learning; none thinks 
of his philosophy as a finished product. 
While they do not always agree, yet all 
are engaged in the noble effort to correct 
partial views and to complete fragmentary 
experience by some vision of the whole. 

Of the seventeen essays, there are 


This Christmas, in deciding what 
A. R. H. 


several of especial interest to religious 
thinkers; for example, that of John Wild 
on “The Grand Strategy of Evolution”, 
and that of Josef Roy Geiger on “Prayer, 
Auto-Suggestion, and God”. The latter 
essay is selected for comment. The reader 
who has been wearied by some of the 
shallow psychologizing about prayer which 
is put forth in the name of science will 
experience a great relief in reading Mr. 
Geiger’s pages. Some of his conclusions 
are as follows: 

“Instead of explaining away the reli- 
gious character of prayer by reducing it 
to autosuggestion, conceived as represent- 
ing a nonreligious level of experience, a 
sounder psychology will see in autosugges- 
tion itself an implicit religious attitude.” 
This conclusion may prove to be of far- 
reaching importance. 

“For if an irreducible element in the 
experience we call prayer be an attitude 
of faith in some adequate objective power 
accessible to one who enjoys this expe- 
rience, and if such an attitude can be 
shown to be an indispensable condition of 
the efficacy of the prayer experience, have 
we not a possible basis for hazarding 
some inference as to the existence of God?” 
“Being under the necessity, because of the 
exigencies of our existence, of thinking 
our experience as rationally as possible, 
must we not postulate an order of reality 
in which an indispensable condition of 
realizing life’s high values is believing 
what is true rather than believing what 
is false?” In other words, the position is 
that “prayer would not be subjectively 
efficacious if there were not objective 
grounds of its efficacy in this sense”. 
And when we take stock of the effects 
produced by prayer, we are impressed by 
“the fact that these effects contribute to 
the realization of ends”, the full import 
of which transcends the reach of our finite 
minds at any given time. The writer 
argues strongly that “a truly empirical 
approach carries us beyond an inadequate 
psychology of prayer and suggests a basis 
for validating the religious implications 
of this experience by showing that its 
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necessary presupposition is an objective 


order which may be adequately symbolized ~ 


by the idea of God”. 

These quotations are sufficient to indi- 
cate the clearness, depth, and forcefulness 
of the writer’s thinking. The essays are 
all melioristic and constructive in purpose. 
No one, perhaps, will read them all with 
equal interest; but the collection is a 
credit to the writers and to their famous 
teachers. 


The Liberal’s Bible 


By Hilary G. Richard- 
The Macmillan Company. 


LIFE AND THE BOOK. 
son. New York: 
$1.75. 


Mr. Richardson is a Unitarian minister 
who still loves the Bible. To him the un- 
folding of its ancient treasures of wisdom 
has been a great intellectual adventure. 
In his youth he accepted it as the infal- 
lible Word of God but soon found that 
such belief was untenable. He tells how 
he was forced to a change of belief on that 
subject, but, unlike many others, he con- 
tinued to study the Bible as the literature 
of a great people intensely interested in 
gaining a deeper knowledge of God and 
human life. He says: “The dying out of 
the belief in its special inspiration is clear- 
ing the ground for the understanding of 
it.” He became a profound student of the 
Bible, not with the intention of believing 
everything that it contained, but with the 
desire to understand it. “The Bible’, he 
says, “is colossal, but it has all the ear- 
marks of a purely human enterprise’. 
That made it all the more fascinating to 
him. As he studied it carefully, it made 
him a heretic in theology. “The Bible 
compelled me to discard much that I had 
been taught and to reorganize my intellec- 
tual life.’ As a result he was forced to 
leave the Presbyterian Church and com- 
mence his wanderings to find ultimately a 
warm welcome in a Liberal Church. He 
says, Significantly, “For atime it looked as 
if the Bible would send me to the poorhouse, 
before it was through with me.” Many 
who have been forced to leave the com- 
fortable fold of an orthodox pastorate by 
the same cause will be able to sympathize 
with him in that experience. Dr. Richard- 
son tells an interesting story of what 
values he has found in the Bible, as a 
purely human document, in the way of 
history, literature, and religion. The re- 
viewer knows of no better book than this 
to put into the hands of young people who 
have been raised in the orthodox faith, and 
have had their faith shaken by their 
doubts concerning the infallibility and in- 
spiration of the Scriptures. After reading 
it they will understand it better and learn 
that it is still a flowing fountain of wis- 
dom on spiritual and religious things. 
“Verily”, he says, “here is a great history 
of great ideas, and a panorama of the soul 
such as has never been spread before or 
since upon the pages of a book. As the 
Bible is the greatest literature bequeathed 
to us from the ancient East, so it is the 
greatest history. Its greatest value is 
the light it throws upon the Good Life and 
not any alleged light it is supposed to 
throw upon a Future Life.” An excellent 
and interesting book, not burdened with 
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dry-as-dust scholarship. An_ excellent 
bibliography of the best books on the Bible 
is appended. W. A. V. 


Disturbing Sermons 

LIBERATION. By Stanley Alfred Mellor. 
Foreword by J. Middleton Murry. Hdited by 
Arthur Fitch. London: Constable 4 Co. Ten 
shillings. 

When Mellor died, a hush fell upon the 
world he lived in, because a soul of stark 
austerity passed from the temporizing 
scene and left a terribly vacant place 
upon a hill. For ten years this brilliant, 
original, utterly courageous and wuncon- 
cealing preacher in Martineau’s pulpit, 
Hope Street Chapel in Liverpool, poured 
out of his mind and person exactly what 
he thought, what he lived, and the things 
he said filled some persons with wonder 
and others with dismay and others still 
with the irresistible compulsion to acclaim 
him a prophet who belongs to this particu- 
Jar time and no other since time began. 
These are some of his sermons bound to- 
gether. Among his own brethren in the 
Unitarian ministry over there, Mellor was 
admired much for his gifts, but not exactly 
emulated in his prophesying. They are 
not so clearly advanced in theology in 
Britain, and disapprobation for heresy in 
their heretical household comes quietly but 
firmly and with a certain stolid celerity. 
Well, Mellor knew all of that, and went 
his way. He died young, in his middle 
forties. One does not belong to this world 
who preaches as he preached. There was 
little in common between Mellor and any- 
thing about him. They are the most real 
sermons we ever read. They are the most 
crucifying to conventional acceptances, 
even améeng liberal. Every page, every 
period is filled with soul-questioning, and 
the preacher who wants to get his brain 
agitated and his heart kindled for the sake 
of truth for life will find in this book one 
of the best investments he ever made in 
sermons, whether such a buyer be thirty 
or seventy years of age. 

Mr. Murry says in a remarkable fore- 
word that Mellor is found here in varying 
beliefs, and that no one could tell to what 
position be would ultimately have come. 
That is the point. He never would have 
come to an ultimate position. How could 
he, how can any man, who is alive and 
therefore growing? These sermons, mar- 
velous for eloquence in the poignant de- 
nials of old faiths, and in the acceptances 
of the hard facts and tragic fates, are an 
absolutely untrimmed series of confes- 
sions, that vary precisely as their author’s 
daily impact varied in the world of re- 
ality. Let us take, for example, a sermon 
on Faith. Faith is the whole conscious 
being of a man; what he believes, that he 
is. Belief without faith is dead. Faith 
conditions everything else. But faith in 
what? Not in escapes from reality, but 
faith in the whole of life, including death 
itself, In death itself, without fear! 
Faith is to accept the omnipotent facts 
that we cannot control, as well as belief 
in the very core of ourselves to act on all 
these facts as well as the means we have 
to create our values. Faith “gives the soul 
to Life for what Life reveals itself to be 
worth in itself, and not for what we might 
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like it to be or pretend that it is”. This 
faith includes faith in oneself—‘“a rela- 
tionship of a man to his own soul, to faith 
in his own spirit, to the vital creative es- 
sence of his own being, as he finds it and 
knows it to be within himself’. These 
sermons ought to have an American issue. 
There are tens of thousands of intelligent 
and hungry people, including ministers, 
who would find meat and drink in them, 
and who would leave aside what they did 
not care for. As Mellor says, “Nor shall 
my giving depend on yours, nor yours on 
mine.” A. ©. D. 


, So 


THE PEST. G lias 


FROM DRAWING BY E. A. WILSON 


Made for the National Association of 
Book Publishers 


A Throw-Back 


FIGHTING THE DEVIL IN MODERN BABYLON. 
By Dr. John Roach Straton. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. $2.50. 


The recent death of Dr. Straton cannot 
fail to influence our comment upon his 
latest volume. Now that for him the end 
of earth has come, he will be long re- 
membered as a lineal descendant of the 
Hebrew prophets born out of due time. 
A stalwart champion of Fundamentalism, 
however much one may have disagreed 
with his beliefs, we cannot but admire the 
courage and the consistency with which 
he gave them utterance. No little praise 
is due him for the fact that, in the face 
of aggressive hostility, valiantly and per- 
sistently he denounced wrong as he saw it, 
and fought for what in life he held to 
be right and true. His sincerity was be- 
yond all question. If one-tenth of the lib- 
eral Christian ministers of this country 
possessed even a small measure of his dar- 
ing and vigor of conviction, the victory of 
progressive religion would be assured. 
Measured by modern standards, Dr. Strat- 
on’s last volume is a striking example 
of the faith of yesterday. It is a throw- 
back to the beliefs of two hundred years 
ago. Its author believes in a personal 
Devil, a Bible infallibly inspired, human 
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nature as essentially evil. His diatribes 
against the sins of society are distinguished 
by a morbid imagination, lack of taste, 
utter lack of discrimination. Every kind 
of dancing and card-playing, plays of 
every variety, along with prize fights and 
modernistic theology, come in for his 
wholesale excoriation. One is as bad as 
the other. But the spirit inspiring the 
imprecations reveals a sincerity whole- 
hearted and unselfish, worthy of a better 
cause. We admire it, and wish that there 
were more of it in this world, where even 
the pulpit manifests so much shallowness, 
cowardice, and apathy. AOR 


Modern Prayers 


By Walter Walsh, 
Williams and Norgate. Five 


Lirt Up Your Harts. 
D.D. London: 
shillings net. 

One hundred beautiful aspirations toward 
peace and good will, by the leader of the 
Free Religious Movement of London. In 
the War, this great spirit did not cease to 
hope and strive for peace. The wey of 
the peace-lover to-day is easy; but for the 
group of people from whose common life 
these aspirations emerged, it was a hard 
and challenging task to rise, as they did, 
“through prayer on the wings of faith and 
hope above the clouds of war’. In sub- 
stance, as the titles indicate, these aspira- 
tions are deeply human. Dr. Walsh has 
not let his love of God weaken his con- 
sciousness and love of humanity. He 
prays not only for “the incoming of God’, 
but aspires after “A grander Humanism”’. 
Not only “universal tolerance’, but “uni- 
versal sympathy”, “universal love’, “uni- 
versal brotherhood”, and “international 
enthusiasm” show the temper of his faith 
in man. He not only proclaims his faith 
“in a moral universe’, in “resignation to 
the eternal purpose”, but in his aspirations 
after “zeal for the coming kingdom”, after 
“national righteousness’, after “The sery- 
ice of man”, he shows that he believes us 
to be the instruments of that purpose. 


Humanist and theist alike will find in- 
spiration and sustenance in this little 
volume. It is the ripe fruit of a deeply 


religious nature that has never had to go 
apart from the world to find spiritual 
meaning. Dr. Walsh’s theology is of his 
generation. His universal sympathies, his 
longing and endeavor for a world fellow- 
ship of faith, for world peace, for social 
justice, for internationalism in every sense, 
is of the generation in the making. To 
him all younger religious leaders may well 
go to light their torch and draw the deep, 
rich substance of humanity from this out- 
pouring of his soul. It has been his fate 
to preach to a sermon-proof people taught 
by an Established Church to treat religion 
as something partitioned from the every- 
day affairs of men. In this country he 
would be known from coast to coast and 
followed by a multitude. E. H.W. 


The Day of Rest 


SUNDAY IN THE MAKING. By Charles Herbert 
Huestis. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 

When we noticed that the author of this 
book was secretary of the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance of Canada, we prepared our mind for 
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some samples of the Sabbatarian cant 
often met in the official leaflets of such 
organizations. We were most agreeably 
disappointed. Mr. Huestis has given us a 
very reasonable piece of study. Half the 
book contains a critical and well-informed 
survey of the development of the Sabbath 
idea. The latter half deals with the value 
of Sunday under present-day conditions, 
and the arguments are adorned with gems 
of quotations. Mr. Huestis does persuade 
us that he is defending, not the Day, but 
the Man who needs the Day. The book 
will prove useful to anyone who wishes to 
make an address upon the subject. After 
all, we are less afflicted to-day with Puritan 
cant than with the cant of commercialized 
sport. The fine use of Sunday belongs to 
“the domain of Obedience to the Unen- 
forceable’. And Mr. Huestis seems ready 
to agree that, if only people to-day will 
take care of their manners, their morals 
will take care of themselves. Vit. Be 


The Glory That Was Greece 


A History or Greuce. By Cyril E. Robin- 


son. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $3.50. 
Cyril E. Robinson, an experienced 


teacher of history and the classics in Win- 
chester College, Pngland, favorably known 
by his works on classical subjects, and 
notably so by a recent survey of the 
eultural history of England, now wins 
new admiration for a history of ancient 
Greek civilization. It is to be praised for 
the charm and convenience of its thirty- 
three illustrations, twenty-three maps, and 
the chronological tables, which are also 
summaries of its chapters. It is of pe- 
culiar value, as it embodies the results of 
archeologists and researches in the field 
of social and political evolution, and as 
embracing all the varied factors, physical, 
racial, economic, political, sesthetic, reli- 
gious, that meet and mingle in progressive 
historical life. But accomplished scholar- 
ship is not the only characteristic of this 
book. The theme is of imperishable in- 
terest, and this exposition of it has the 
excellence of a work of Greek art. Not 
in vain did the author devote earlier years 
to the study of Greek sculpture and archi- 
tecture, forming thus a fine sense of pro- 
portion and expression suited to the nar- 
ration of this great story of the origins, 
growth, diffusion, and decline of Greek 
life. Vividly interesting, written with 
penetrating sympathy, without rhetoric or 
sentimentality, these pages can Sstir a 
reader to high emotion and wonder before 
the marvel of this emergent, creative life. 
F. A.C. 


Wife of a Genius 


CHARIOT WHEELS. By Sylvia Thompson, 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $2.50. 


While we were reading this book, we 
didn’t altogether like it. The unfolding 
of the plot, broken up into a succession of 
brief incidents, apparently unrelated, gave 
it an effect of disjointedness. We found 
it hard to keep the thread of the narrative 
firmly in hand. The introduction of the 
diary of a daughter of the heroine, in the 
latter chapters, seemed a ruse awkward 
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and artificial. Consequently, our first im- 
pression of this novel, after finishing it, 
was that it lacked unity and coherence. 
But since laying it aside, and letting our 
thoughts simmer down a bit, our opinion 
of Chariot Wheels has risen. Although 
by no means the best thing that Sylvia 
Thompson has done, in many ways inferior 
to The Hounds of Spring and not the equal 
of The Battle of the Horizons, it is yet a 
novel forcible and impressive. The tragedy 
which befell the wife of a distinguished 
novelist is worked out consistently, with 
a measure of imaginative power. ‘The 
situations are plausible and convincing. 
The people are vivid and alive, particu- 
larly the heroine and her worthless spouse. 
Even the minor personages have definite 
individuality. The final climax, though 
long in coming, when it arrives, is logical, 
dramatic, and satisfying. Chariot Wheels 
is likely to be weleomed by a wide circle 
of readers. It also does much toward 
justifying its author’s reputation as one of 
the most promising of modern British 
novelists. A; RoE. 


“Up and Coming” Church 


By Wil- 
New York: Funk and Wag- 
$2.00. 

The seven-day church is the Wesley 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Worcester, 
Mass., the story of which is told by Dr. 
Mitchell, its pastor. Formed not long ago 
by the union of two down-town churches, 
it is housed in a splendid new Gothic 
edifice finely equipped for all kinds of 
religious work. The church has a staff 
of three clergy and several lay workers, 
a membership of twenty-five hundred, and 
a budget of corresponding size. Some- 
thing is going on every day in this church, 
but naturally the activities are greater 
over week-ends. The program of religious 
education is carefully graded, the feature 
of worship is emphasized, and the sessions 
are for two hours and a half. There is a 
minister of religious education and an 
assistant minister. The book is a sign of 
the times. Churches are taking over vari- 
ous forms of service to the community, in 
fact are recapturing what they lost when 
they allowed certain activities to escape 
from them. Education, music, drama are 
coming back under the banner of religion, 
where they were once at home—all of 
which is to the good. E. F. 


A Spven-DAyY CHURCH AT WORK. 
liam 8. Mitchell. 
nalls Company. 


Lively 


Tue Brack GALn. By Samuel Shellabarger. 
New York: The Oentury Company. $2.50. 

A sophisticated modern love story, laid 
partly in America but mostly in France. 
Though born in Newton, Jacklin Baron 
was not the type usually associated with 
that place. When contemplating a safe 
marriage, an artist friend told her, “You 
should not marry, or should marry one 
nearer your mate in years and power, a 
leader, a nonconformist.” But she mar- 
ried the safe, respectable kindly lawyer, 
many years her senior.. Then they met 
Morier Ravenel. Ravenel—half-French, 
half-American, an expert at every thing 
he turned his hand to—a flying ace, a 
card shark, unbeatable with the foils, a 
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lover of the best and best as a lover. Of 
course the sparks flew. The author was 
formerly an assistant professor of English 
at Princeton. This explains his knowledge 
of the art of writing, but not his extraordi- 
nary knowledge of life in the fast society 
of Paris. Not many college professors are 
credited with knowledge such as is dis- 
played here. If he did not obtain his 
material at first hand, he is that much 
more clever at imparting an air of authen- 
ticity to his words. As an anecdote to a 
humdrum existence, The Black Gale can 
be highly recommended. H. M.P. 


Tabloid Reviews 


To THE PHOPLE WE LIKH: A TOAST AND A 
BouquET. By Frances Lester Warner. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00. 

A study of friendship, brief, but witty 
and incisive. It retails some new good 
stories. A human book, it will stiffen up 
any reader’s wavering faith in human 
nature. 


Or READING BOOKS. 
Lowes. 
$1.00. 


By John Livingston 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Altogether delightfully, Professor Lowes 
proclaims his literary credo. Originally 
given as a Commencement address at Sim- 
mons College, and afterwards at Radcliffe, 
it is a charming declaration of the value 
of reading as a means of grace. In noble 
prose, saturated with the spirit essentially 
sympathetic, the author pleads the case of 
literature, both as one of the best uses to 
which we can put our leisure and as a 
source of inspiration potent and accessible 
to everybody. A. R. H. 


JOHNNY Res. A Srory or SouTH CAROLINA. 
By Marie Conway Oemler. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.50. 


The sort of story which Joseph GC. Lin- 
coln and the author of Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch might write in collabora- 
tion. It is clean, wholesome, sympathetic. 
Mrs. Oemler knows her South. Her pic- 
ture of life in a little South Carolina town 
some twenty years after the Civil War is 
accurate, colorful. The plot is simple. 
The characterizations are individual and 
lifelike. Just because it subjects the 
reader’s mental processes to no severe 
Strain, and fails to place an exaggerated 
emphasis upon the more sordid traits in 
human nature, it makes agreeable reading. 
A pleasant contrast to much of the fiction 
now prevalent, it deserves a hearty wel- 
come from novel-readers the country over. 

A. R. H, 


THE LESSON ROUND TaBLp, 1930. 
by Richard D. Dodge. 
bury Press. $1.25. 


Comments on the International Sunday- 
school Lessons—the best we have ever 
seen. Here are Bishop McConnell, Joseph 
Fort Newton, Peter Ainslie, Russell Henry 
Stafford, Frederick Lynch, Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Lucia Ames Mead, and many 
others. Each lesson is handled by a dif- 
ferent hand, and the result is the collec- 
tion of a series of essays of rather out- . 
standing merit. A valuable homiletical 
treasury. E. F. 


Bdited 
Nashville: The Cokes- 
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Santa’s Assistants 


ROSE BROOKS 
Mr. Post, strangely enough, lived up to 


his name by being a postman. So many 
years had Mr. Post trudged over his long 
and hilly route that his back was a little 
stooped from the weight of the old yellow 
leather mail pouch slung over his blue 
shoulders. But heavy though his load 
might be, and often was, Mr. Post’s heart 
was always light. His cheery “Good 
morning! Some nice letters for you 
to-day!” brought cheer like a sudden 
glimpse of sunshine. Yes, everybody on 
Mr. Post’s long route counted him a 
friend, and looked forward to exchanging 
a pleasant word with him at the door. 

At Christmas time, Mr. Post seemed to 
radiate the spirit of the season. Many 
a secret he shared, as he smuggled 
packages in the door, and every gift of 
his bringing seemed a little more Christ- 
masy for the mere fact that he brought 
it to the door. 

Every child and every dog on his route 
loved him, ran to meet him, and trotted 
at his heels. Small wonder, then, that at 
Christmas time, children chattered their 
hopes to him, and mothers whispered 
secrets to him—secrets which would set 
the children’s hearts dancing. 

“Yes”, said Mr. Post to himself, two 
weeks before Christmas. “Santa’s on the 
way, from the feel of my pouch. But the 
heavier the old pouch gets, the better I 
like it. Yes, friends in every house. Not 
a child on the whole route that won’t be 
happy on Christmas day.’ But as he 
talked thus softly to himself, Mr. Post’s 
blue eyes lacked their usual twinkle, and 
no smile curved his ruddy face into 
pleasant little wrinkles. “Now, if I could 
just slip some of those Post Office letters 
into my bag, and leave one, here and 
there, with other mail along this route! 
But somehow, kind as they all are, I 
ean’t quite ask them! And save as I will, 
I can’t answer more than one or two of 
those letters as I’d like to answer them.” 

It was on the one stretch without houses 
that Mr. Post thus talked to himself. And 
when he rang his next doorbell, his face 
hadn’t had quite time to smile itself into 
its usual shape, when Mrs. Burton opened 
the door. She noticed the change 
instantly. <. ‘ 

“Why, Mr. Post, what’s the matter?” 
said she, taking the proffered mail auto- 
matically instead of with her usual eager 
interest. 

Mr. Post hesitated, tried to screw his 
face into its usual happiness, but, taken 


off guard, he blurted out the truth. 


“It’s the letters to Santa, Mrs. Burton. 
The letters the poor kids write. Piling 
into the Post Office every day. And no 
place to take ’em.” 

_ “The letters to Santa? Just what chil- 
dren write them?” 


“What children? Any children that 


haven’t homes like these,’ Mr. Post’s 
hand took in the whole street in its get- 
ture. “Oh, well, I was thinking about 
*em, because the kids get up such funny 
addresses. Well, good-morning, ma’am.” 

“Just a minute, Mr. Post. I know I 
mustn’t keep you on these extra-busy 
mornings, but there’s something on your 
mind. I wish you’d tell me. Can’t you 
tell the whole route, if you’ve got a 
Christmas problem?” With her own hand, 
Mrs. Burton took in the whole street. 
“Tt’s what we’d all want to do—you know 
it is. Think how you bring Christmas 
to the door of every one of us!” 

“T’ll think it over”, promised Mr. Post. 
“And if I hadn’t looked glum, you never’d 
have guessed!” 

“Glum! You! If you have some 
Christmas plans up your sleeve that we’d 
all want to share, you let us in on them!” 
begged Mrs. Burton. 

“That’s a new way to look at it’, ad- 
mitted Mr./Post. “I might have known 
you’d all look at it that way. Well, Ill 
bring you one letter to-morrow, and you 
read it and tell me what you think.” 

“T’ll be waiting for you’, said Mrs. 
Burton. “Don’t cheat us out of any share 
we can have in the spirit of Christmas.” 

Waiting for him she was, true to her 
word, when Mr. Post turned into her walk 
next morning. 

“Here’s the letter’, said he, and Mrs. 
Burton, taking a smudged envelope, read 
aloud the address: “ ‘Santa Claus, Snow 
Street, North Pole. Care of Reindeers.’ 

“Shall I open it? Who opens them? Do 
you?” breathed Mrs. Burton, looking as 
entranced as though she were at the gate 
of fairyland. 

“T open a few, aS many as I can do 
anything about”,-said Mr. Post. “I can’t 
bear to open the ones I can’t answer.” 

“On that theory, then, Ill open this 
one’, said Mrs. Burton, and tearing off an 
end of the smudged envelope, she ex- 
tracted a smudged half-sheet of paper on 
which was scrawled: ‘Please bring me 
a sled not a big one just a little one and 
a pair of mittens if I can have two things, 


The Snowbird 


Then ’mid snowdrifts white, 
Though the trees are bare, 
Comes the snowbird bold 
In the winter’s cold; 
Quick and round and bright 
Light he steps across the snow, 
Cares he not for winds that blow, 
Though the sifting snow be drifting 
Through the air. 
—Dora Read Goodale. 


Sentence Sermon 


He shall feed his flock like a shepherd. 
—Isa. wl. 11, 
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and don’t bring the mittens if I can’t have 
both.” 

“The lamb!” said Mrs. Burton, fishing 
for her handkerchief. “You tell him by 
wireless that Santa might manage both 
and even throw in an extra trifle for 
good measure. Gives his name and ad- 
dress, plain as day, bless him!” 

Mr. Post was turning to go, his face 
beaming. “I can’t thank you”, he was 
murmuring helplessly. 

But Mrs. Burton cut him short. 

“Do you mean to say more letters like 
this are down at the Post Office, this very 
minute?” 

“They do pile up so, every Christmas”, 
apologized Mr. Post. “If there were just 
a few, we carriers could handle ’em all. 
We each take care of all we can. The 
addresses on some of ’em make me laugh. 
There’s one that’s headed tor ‘Iceland 
Avenue, Ice Region, North Pole.” And 
there’s another going to ‘Iceberg Street, 


The First Christmas 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
O beautiful stars, in the deep Christmas 
sky, 
Your golden light shines from afar; 


I wonder, that night in the long, long ago, 
Did you look on that radiant Star? 


The Star of the Hast that was beacon and 
guide 
To the Wise Men who followed its light, 
And came to the manger in Bethlehem 
town— 
O stars, were you shining that night? 


Did you hear that first chorus of “Joy 
to the world!” 


When the heavens with glory were 
bright? 
O stars, did you look on that Mother and 
Babe, 
That wonderful long-ago night? 
aie 
North Pole, Greenland.’ Sound cold, 
don’t they, though a little weak on 
geography ?” 


“Never mind the geography, and never 
mind their sounding cold”, laughed Mrs. 
Burton a little shakily. ‘“‘What 1 want is 
the letters—all of them.” 

“All of them?” gasped Mr. Post. ‘‘Why, 
there are dozens, and they’ll come in on 


every mail, now it’s getting so near 
Christmas.” 
“All of them”, insisted Mrs. Burton. 


“You bring me every one you have down 
there at Santa’s Post Office. Bring them 
with this afternoon’s mail. And just as 
fast as they come in, you bring them 
straight to me.” 

“But you've got your own children to 
think of!” said Mr. Post, unable to he- 
lieve his two ears. ‘Think of Peter and 
Betty and Tom!” 

“Just why I want the letters, because 
I am thinking of them’’, said Mrs. Burton. 
“Don’t you suppose they’ll want to share 
in this lovely Christmas fun?” 

“But all the letters! You don’t want 
all the letters’, expostulated Mr. Post. 
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“Not a letter less than all’, said Mrs. 
Burton. “Don’t you know all the people 
on this route, and don’t I know at least 
half of them?” 

“TIT do. You do’, admitted Mr. Post, 
feeling weak in the knees at this Christmas 
miracle. 

“You’ve started the Christmas ball roll- 
ing”, said Mrs. Burton, “and we can’t any 
of us ever thank you enough for letting 
us in as Santa’s assistants. You don’t 
think for a minute, do you, that there’s 
a grown-up on this street who won’t jump 
at the chance of answering just as many 
of those letters as he possibly can? And 
the children! You just wait to see what 
the children will want to do!” 

“Tt’s the finest Christmas of all my 
years!” said Mr. Post, and, with his words, 
his face was screwed into the happiest 
wrinkles a face could have. 

This time he was half-way down the 
walk when Mrs. Burton called after him: 
“And how many years has this Santa busi- 
ness been going on in our own Post Office, 
and you not telling us a word of the fun?’ 

“Let’s not think about those years’, Mr. 
Post called back. “Let’s think about this 
Christmas at hand.” 

“And many in the future’, said Mrs. 
Burton. 

With that, she went into the house and 
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closed the door behind her, only to reopen 
it in haste. 

“Wait!” she called to Mr. Post’s dis- 
appearing back. Running to overtake 
him, she put her final question accusingly : 
“Of course it isn’t just to our Post Office 
that the Santa letters come?’ 

“Well, no’, admitted Mr. Post, loath to 
mar her happy feeling that the whole 
Santa question was solved. “But if we 
take care of all those letters in our own 
office which have had to go unanswered 
before, most of ’em, isn’t that something?” 

“Letters like that in every city in this 
country, I suppose?” asked Mrs. Burton, 
anxiously. 

“T suppose.” 

“And anybody, anywhere, can get any 
number of ’em to answer?” 

“Anybody, anywhere.” 

“And thousands of people not knowing 
what to do with themselves at Christmas! 
They’d love to answer the letters, if they 
knew.” 

“They would”, agreed Mr. Post. 
body would, if only they knew.” 

“They'll never again be an unanswered 
one in this town’, said Mrs. Burton. ‘And 
let’s spread the news and the Christmas 
fun as far as we can! Santa’ll find how 
many assistants he has!” 


“Eyvery- 


[All rights reserved] 


Books for 


THE CHILD’s BiBLE. LHdited by John Stir- 
ling. With pictures from the great Art Gal- 


leries, and black-and-white drawings by T. 
Heath Robinson. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $8.75. 


No better description of this beautiful 
edition of The Child’s Bible can be given 
than its own brief outline of purpose. 

1. It is a child’s Bible, and not merely 
a selection of Scripture passages suitable 
for children. 

2. Its arrangement of the Bible text is 
unlike any other. It follows in the main 
the Bible narrative, but instead of 
chapters and verses, it groups the matter 
under main subject divisions. 

3. It explains a difficult word by the 
side of the word itself. 

4. It puts in the right perspective the 
strange Old Testament stories. 

5. It teaches religion—the religious 
truths which are common to all branches 
of Christendom. 

6. Its maps are unique. They make the 
story real and hold it together in the 
child’s mind. 


TaL: Hts MARVELLOUS ADVENTURES WITII 
Noom-Zor-Noom. By Paul Fenimore Cooper. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. 
$2.50. 

Tal is a little orphan. He makes an 
amazing journey to the land of Troom. 
For companions he had Noom-Zor-Noom, 
a wise old man, and Millitinkle, a talking 
donkey. By and by the three adventurers 
reach the high court of King Tazarin of 
Troom. Here Tal’s identity is discovered. 
The story is one of pure imagination. It 
has a golden door which speaks, an en- 
chanted tapestry, a silver boat, a sea with 
a hole in it, a green horse, and a magician 
named Trumbillo. The tales remind one 


Children 


of the glamorous adventures of Arabian 
Nights. They are well told, and children 
should be fascinated with the way the ad- 
venturers went down the side of the silver 
mountain, crossed the river with an 
elephant for ferryman, discovered a high 
throne made of ice-cakes on which sat a 
queen of snow, found a spider that showed 
them wonderful things, and finally dis- 
covered the great giant Bunggah. Original 
drawings brighten the pages. 


KULLU AND THE ELEPHANT. By John Eyton. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$2.50. 

This is a good story for boys, and for 
girls, too. It feeds the desire for adven- 
ture with jungle, elephants, bandits, a 
burned village, a quicksand swamp, a 
native Indian boy, and a Eurasian hover- 
ing on the brink between savagery and 
civilization. It has action enough and 
thrills enough and a great deal of infor- 
mation about Indian people, animals, and 
geography. It subtly establishes a few 
values—character, not race; accomplish- 
ment, not reward; knowledge and skill, 
rather than routine school attendance. 

There is something which sets Kullu 
and the Elephant off from others of its 
type—the distinctive English in which it 


is written. This, in addition to its other 
qualifications, may well determine its 
purchase. 

Our LirrLe FLORENTINE COUSIN OF LONG 
Aco. By Anna C. Winlow. Boston: L. C. 
Page and Company. $1.00. 


A new volume in a well-known series 
which acquaints American children with 
the life of children in other lands. The 
books, with their historical background, 
are broadening and instructive. 
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THE HERO OF VINCENNES. By Lowell Thomas. 
Pictures by F. C. Yohn. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Since the day, one hundred and fifty 
years ago, when George Rogers Clark and 
his one hundred and seventy rugged and 
ragged followers made their midwinter 
march, which resulted in the surprise and 
capture of the fort garrisoned by the 
British at Vincennes, the vast country 
north of the Ohio has been ours. Boys 
like history when, like these, the pages 
give thrilling adventure of which all 
Americans may be proud, and they will 
thrill to the heroic deeds which the book 
commemorates. 


THE BEST ANIMAL STORIES I Know. 
John Clair Minot. 
pany. $2.00. 

To awaken in a child love for animals 
and sympathy with our dumb dependents 
is a necessary part of his development. 
The author has skillfully gathered short 
stories which will help to do just that 
and has avoided sentimental humanizing 
of our animal fellow creatures. 


By 
Boston: W. A. Wilde Com- 


Buiack Storm. By Thomas ©. Hinkle. New 
York: William Morrow & Company. $2.00. 

The beautiful black horse in this boy’s 
story leads a wild and unhappy life until 
he falls into the hands of Joe Bain, who 
loves him and takes care of him. His 
many adventures include the heading off 
of a stampede, being stolen, suffering acci- 
dent and injury, battling with timber- 
wolves, and rescuing his master from a 
forest-fire. The Author’s Note says that 
the story is a true one about a real horse. 
This, of course, makes it a more thrilling 
tale for boy-readers, who are sure to enjoy 
Black Storm. 


FILIPINO PLAYMATES. By Jean Moore Caveil. 
New York: The Friendship Press. $1.00. 

Jean Moore Cavell is a teacher of wide 
experience with children. She has also 
done considerable work in religious educa- 
tion, and so is qualified to write a book 
of this nature. Part One includes nine 
brief tales of children in the Philippine 
Islands, with notes by way of explana- 
tion. Part Two includes suggestions for 
a course for children in day-school, Sun- 
day-school, and in other groups. It is 
really a textbook for teachers of the lower 
grades. The form is unique, and the 
entire plan should prove useful. 


By Josef Koztsek. 
Green and Company. 


THp MAGIC FLUTES. 
New York: Longmans, 
$3.50. 

Poor Mother Mouse, with only five 
grains with which to feed her eight hungry 
sons! The time had surely come when 
the sons must leave home to earn a liv- 
ing—but how? Father Mouse supplies 
each son with a Magic Flute warranted 
to banish all worries and griefs. Thus 
equipped, the sons set out to earn their 
living, and the subsequent adventure of 
each son is charmingly told. The book is 
translated from the Czechoslovakian, and 
the beautiful colored illustrations suggest 
other lines of Czechoslovakian art. Chil- 
dren will want to reread this book many 
times. 
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A Mission to the City-at-Large 


In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where Dr. Westwood gave sixteen addresses 
im one week—Good attendance, with unusual number of strangers 


HE preaching mission of liberal reli- 

gion held in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, dur- 
ing the week of November 17-24, was, 
as no other mission has been, a mission to 
the community-at-large. Dr. Horace West- 
wood, the Laymen’s League missioner, 
during a busy eight days, filled sixteen 
speaking engagements in the city. Nine 
of these were the mission meetings proper, 
in the People’s Church; for, by special in- 
vitation of the minister, Rev. W. Walde- 
mar W. Argow, Dr. Westwood also occu- 
pied the pulpit the first Sunday morning. 
In addition, he addressed the eight hun- 
dred students of Coe College and the 
seven hundred students of Grant High 
School, and spoke before luncheon meet- 
ings of the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, 
Canopus, and High Twelve Clubs; while 
Ival McPeak, the League’s publicity secre- 
tary, who accompanied Dr. Westwood on 
this mission, spoke before the Ad Club 
and broadcasted over the radio. Dr. 
Westwood’s addresses in church and city 
were given to a total attendance of 3,500 
people. 

A gratifying feature of the Cedar 
Rapids mission was the fact that from 
sixty to seventy-five per cent. of the at- 
tendance were total strangers to the 
church. At both Sunday morning meet- 
ings, the church was crowded. Monday 
evening, which usually sees the smallest 
attendance, 175 people came, in spite of 
rainy weather. The season’s first cold 
wave and conflicting community events— 
three on one of the nights—reduced the 
attendance during the week, but the 
average for the series was 190. 

An unusual number of questions, re- 
vealing an exceptional average of spiritual 
intelligence, were submitted. All but one 
of a bundle of copies of THr REGISTER 
were taken the first night of the mission, 
and piles of tracts, including several ad- 
dresses by Dr. Westwood, disappeared 
gratifyingly from the literature table. 
Many ecards, also, signed by persons of 


Cedar Rapids and elsewhere, signified 
further interest in the liberal message. 


“The mission”, declared Mr. Argow 
after the last meeting, “was a success, a 
huge success, despite bad weather and 
conflicting community interests. More- 
over, the fullest possible reports of Dr. 
Westwood’s sermons and addresses were 
carried in the newspapers, so that eighty- 
five per cent. of the people read and knew 
about what he said. This, coupled with 
the excellent publicity material, ac- 
quainted the community with the liberal 
gospel as nothing else had heretofore done. 

“By his winsome personality, conse- 
erated spirit, and radiant preaching, Dr. 
Westwood has endeared himself to our 
people, both in and out of the church. 
Moreover, the spiritual life of the church 
has been deepened and quickened, and the 
sense of trusteeship for acquainting others 
with this gospel has become more articu- 
late. Already reactions of the highest 
order from the student bodies are being 


called to our attention. It is therefore 
utterly impossible to estimate the scope 
of this mission in terms of figures, charts, 
or tables. 

“It is my firm conviction that the mis- 
sions ought to continue, not only as in the 
past, but with increased activity and zeal. 
And in my humble judgment, no one is 
better fitted for this important, and in 
many ways crucial work, than Dr. West- 
wood. Never was the time for such mis- 
sionary work so urgent as now. And 
never did the outlook for the liberal 
gospel appear brighter !” 

One of Mr. Argow’s weekly contribu- 
tions of lyric prose appearing on the cover 


REV. W. WALDEMAR W. ARGOW 


of his church calendar was entitled ‘Pil- 
grim Souls—Dedicated to Horace West- 
wood”. It was a happy coincidence that 
a beautifully printed collection of these 
meditations, issued under the title of 
“Beyond”, came from the press just be- 
fore the opening of the mission. 

Not only was there abundant local pub- 
licity given the meetings, but The Cedar 
Rapids Gazette published three commen- 
datory, though, of course, non-partisan, 
editorials. 

One of the many spoken appreciations 
of Dr. Westwood’s message came from a 
lawyer, who invited Dr. Westwood to 
repeat his address on “Love and Marriage 
in the Light of the New Psychology” be- 
fore the local Bar Association. Dr. West- 
wood was a guest of honor at the Inter- 
national World Fellowship banquet at the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

The parish gave a “fellowship banquet” 
at the Hotel Roosevelt Monday evening, 
following the mission, when Dr. West- 
wood was the guest of honor and speaker. 
During the week, Dr. Westwood was the 
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guest of this hotel by courtesy of the 
manager. 

The story of the success of the Cedar 
Rapids mission is, however, in large 
measure the story of the People’s Church 
itself, a recent notable accession to the 
Unitarian fellowship. Here is a church 
which is a power in the community, to 
judge by the remarkable number of its 
members active in the educational, cul- 
tural, and social welfare activities of the 
city. The minister is at once a talented 
preacher and writer, a capable adminis- 
trator, and a natural-born maker of 
friends. Many who have never met him 
personally or heard him preach are ac- 
quainted with his_ spiritual outlook 
through his “Outspoken Thoughts’, pub- 
lished weekly in The Gazette. His pa- 
rishioners are an alert, loyal, hard-work- 
ing, mission-minded people. Among such 
as these, a mission is bound to succeed. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


Among Thanksgiving events was the 
presentation of three one-act plays by the 
Proctor Players. 

The Varsity Club presented a minstrel 
show, December 7, in the Andover Town 
Hall for the benefit of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation. The Varsity Club officers are: 
President, Horace Westwood, Jr.; secre- 
tary, Byron Davis; treasurer, Frederick 
Carter. : 

Mrs. Shepherd Brooks of Boston, Mass., 
has presented to the school twelve beauti- 
ful volumes of “America”, published by 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States and dedicated to “Our Boys 
Who Made the Supreme Sacrifice’. The 
edition was prepared expressly for Patrons 
of Record, and the copy presented is regis- 
tered in the name of Proctor Academy. 

The annual banquet in honor of the foot- 
ball and field hockey players was held 
December 2. Headmaster Wetherell, act- 
ing as toastmaster, welcomed the forty- 
six guests and called on Coaches Fay and 
Farrell and Captains Woodward and 
Quimby to respond for field hockey and 
football. The honor guest of the evening 
was Carl Lundholm, who has charge of 
freshman athletics at the University of 
New Hampshire. Field hockey and foot- 
ball letters were awarded. 

Preparations are going forward for the 
third annual Proctor Conference of the 
Young People’s Religious Union to be held 
at the school during the Christmas recess, 
December 27-30 inclusive. 

The total enrollment is 140, divided as 
follows: boarding department, forty-eight ; 
day department, ninety-two. 


English Preacher at the Chapel 


The preacher at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., at the noon services, Tuesday to 
Friday.inclusive, December 17-20, will be 
Dr. A. Herbert Gray of Crouch Hill 
Presbyterian Chureh, London, England, 
who is touring the United States under 
the auspices of the National Council of the 
Y. M. ©. A. in the interests of student 
work. He is speaking at Harvard during 
the week of his visit to Boston. Raymond 
C. Robinson will give an organ recital at 
12.15 p.m., Monday, December 16. 
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Houston Church Begins 


Dr. T. H. Saunders in Texas, assumes 
charge of a promising 
liberal movement 

Pursuant to the church extension policy 
outlined by Dr. Louis C. Cornish m his 
last annual address as president of the 
American Unitarian Association, the As- 
sociation is giving its support to the es- 
tablishment of a Unitarian church in 
Houston, Tex., where there never has 
been a strongly organized church, although 
services have been held during intermit- 
tent periods. Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, 
for almost six years minister of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Federated Church in 


DRIi.e HH. 


SAUNDERS 


Utica, N.Y.—a federation which was 
formed under his direction—has been com- 
missioned to head the new movement. At 
the opening service, October 27, the at- 
tendance was large; at the second the 
number had increased, and by November 
17 the attendance had settled down to 
eighty-two interested auditors. 

No Unitarian services had been held for 
some three years or more, when Rey. James 
H. Peardon left there. Invitations were 
sent out to those who were known to be 
or suspected to be liberals, to attend the 
services to be held each Sunday morning 
at eleven o’clock at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral at Polk and Caroline Streets, 
with the information that they would find 
each service helpful and inspiring. The 
Shrine Cathedral is well located in the 
down-town section of the city and is easily 
accessible. Most of the previous services 
in Houston have been held in a private 
house in the residential part of the city. 
Office quarters in a down-town building 
have been arranged for Dr. Saunders and 
advertisements and generous news space 
in the daily press have ealled attention to 
the opening of a liberal church in Houston. 

Dr. Saunders’s opening sermon was upon 
“What Is Liberal Religion?” Liberal re- 
ligion, he explained, consists in the pro- 
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fession of liberal faith fulfilled in liberal 
lives. 

“The great recommendations of a 
church to-day”, he said, “are the sanctity 
of its worship, the moral quality of its 
worshipers, and the way their faith is 
expressed in service to the community. 
Denominational claims rest lightly. 
Thoughtful people are going where they 
get the most good, where the service most 
deeply impresses them, where the social 
life is brightest and the welcome warmest. 
The lives of those who frequent a church 
are its true creed. If those who profess 
liberal thought live narrow lives. they can 
form nothing but a narrow church. If 
those who subscribe to narrow doctrines 
live broad and generous lives, then their 
words are contradicted by their acts and 
they form to that extent a liberal church. 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ But 
the ideal of a liberal church or individual 
is reached only when one consciously pro- 
claims liberal principles and as _ con- 
consciously tries to live up to them.” He 
declared, ‘“‘People worship together in the 
same pews whose acknowledged opinions 
are almost at the opposite poles of reli- 
gious thought.” Dr. Saunders expects to 
carry on extension work in neighboring 
cities and communities. 

A native of New Britain, Conn., Dr. 
Saunders attended Chicago schools and St. 
Lawrence University, which honored him 
with a D.D. in 1928. He was ordained as 
a Universalist in Winthrop, N.Y., and 
began his active ministry in Amesbury, 
Mass., later preaching for five years in 
Meriden, Conn. He was chaplain of the 
314th Field Artillery, 80th Division, 
A.E.F., and served through the Verdun 
and Argonne Meuse offensive. After his 
discharge from the army in 1919 he was 
settled in Middleton, N.Y., until 1924, 
when he was called to Utica. Dr. 
Saunders has a wide acquaintance through 
fraternal and other social organizations. 
He is a thirty-second degree Mason and a 
member of the Hlks, American Legion, 
Kiwanis Club, and other associations. His 
previous work has shown him to be an 
organizer and he has left each church 
with numbers increased and _ property 
improved. 

Dr. Walter Reid Hunt of Boston, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, was in Houston 
shortly before the church opened, to assist 
in initiating the work, which has the 
hearty indorsement of Dr. Cornish, who 
promised at the Association’s annual meet- 
ing in May: “I shall endeavor to see that 
every dollar we can spare from existing 
work goes into the planting of new 
churches in carefully selected large centers 
of population.” 


Three Philadelphia Bequests 


Mrs. Seibert I. Strayer, a parishioner 
of the First Unitarian Church in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who died October 21, pro- 
vided in her will for two bequests after 
the death of her husband. She gives 
$5,000 to this church “as a ecentribution 
toward the fund being raised for the es- 
tablishment of the Priestley Home”, and 
another $5,000’for an endowment fund, the 
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income of which shall be turned over to 
the Aid, the women’s charitable organiza- 
tion of the church, for assistance to the 
poor. 


Mrs. Richard Peters, for 


Entertains As Well As Instructs 


One Thousand 
Sayings of History 


By WALTER FOGG 


Graphic pictures in prose giving 
complete information concerning 
the author and the circumstances 
under which these famous quota- 
tions were uttered. 


Recommended by the American Li- 
brary Association for large and small 
libraries and high school libraries. 
Adopted by the school committee of 
Boston and the schools of many other 
cities. Unanimously commended by 
leading book reviewers. 


928 pages. Four indexes. Profuse cross references. 
$5.00 postpaid. At booksellers, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE WISE JEWELER 


AND OTHER TALES 


Translated by 


MADAME NORBERT F. CAPEK 


Former Librarian of the Webster 
Branch of the New York Public 
Library 


A collection of fascinating old 
folk tales for children from far- 
off Czechoslovakia. Illustrated 
in black and white. 


$2. 1 0 Postpaid 


For sale by 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street Boston. Mass. 


Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


more than 
twenty years a trustee of the church, who 
died November 5, left a bequest of $1,000, 
the income to be used for the general 
purposes of the church. 


- 


i 
- 
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Toronto Church Beginnings 


And its eighty-four year record of service 
told at anniversary celebration 


The First Unitarian Church of Toronto, 
Ont., is eighty-four years old. It cele- 
brated this anniversary November 3, with 
large congregations at both morning and 
evening services. A special feature was 
provided by Luigi von Kunits, conductor 
of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, who 
played a violin solo at the morning sery- 
ice. The evening service was followed by 
a social gathering. 

The services were conducted by Rev. 
James Hodgins, minister of the church, 
who referred to the fact that it was 
founded by members of the Remonstrant 
Church of Ulster and that it retains the 
Presbyterian custom of appointing elders. 

The anniversary preacher was Rev. 
Norman S. Dowd of the Church of Our 
Father, Ottawa, Ont. His morning sub- 
ject was “The Challenge of Liberal Reli- 
gion’, and in the evening he spoke on 
“The Leadership of Cain’. 

Mr. Dowd brought greetings from the 
Ottawa church and paid tribute to the 
courage, loyalty, and independence of 
spirit which had animated those who es- 
tablished the Toronto Church and who 
have maintained it through a long period 
of useful service. He insisted that the 
qualities of the pioneers are still required, 
since new ideas of God and of human rela- 
tionships demand expression and applica- 
tion. Liberal religion, he declared, chal- 
lenges humanity to live in accordance with 
high ethical standards, based on reason 
and knowledge; to think clearly, and to 
promote the progress of mankind upward 
and onward forever. 

“Muddled minds are the prey of fanat- 

ics, dictators, ecclesiastical autocrats”, 
said Mr. Dowd. ‘“Let it be known that 
when people come to this church they do 
not need to park their intellects with their 
ears. Let the word go forth that religion 
only comes into its own in an atmosphere 
of truth and freedom; that the stunted, 
misshapen, unlovely souls which are found 
in some churches are the fruit of a primi- 
tive type of religion which is being per- 
petuated for those who are incapable of 
independent thinking and who therefore 
need spiritual guardians. 
- “Too many churches are museums in- 
stead of observatories constantly advanc- 
ing knowledge”, he continued. ‘“Ortho- 
doxy cannot furnish the leadership which 
our times demand; liberal religion alone 
sets forth the idea of progress and chal- 
lenges men to take up the tasks leading to 
progressive achievement.” 

In discussing “The Leadership of Cain”, 
Mr. Dowd set forth the antithesis between 
the antisocial attitude of Cain and the 
spirit of. brotherhood preached and prac- 
ticed by Jesus. Human relations are still 
governed to a large extent by the primi- 
tive, individualistic, noncodperative prin- 
ciples of Cain, in Mr. Dowd’s opinion, and 
he urged that nations and men accept the 
leadership of Jesus instead of that of Cain. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Hodgins, 
the Toronto church is making good prog- 
ress in every respect. The membership is 
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increasing, and the number 
people is especially noteworthy. 


of young 


Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp Dies 
Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp of Boston Uni- 
versity, lecturer and author of several 
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noteworthy nature books, died at his home: 
in Hingham, Mass., November 29. He 
was the father of Waitstill H. Sharp, sec- 
retary of the Department of Religious 
Education. 


‘There’s satisfaction in 
sift shopping at Jordan’s! 


. . . Satisfaction for yourself, because you'll find just the appropriate 
thing you’re looking for—usually at a price far less than you had 
expected to pay—and selected in an atmosphere of Christmas cheer 
and jovial goodwill . . . and there’s satisfaction for your friends who 
receive a Jordan’s gift, because it bears the hall mark of your good 
taste, and the traditional quality that has made Jordan’s the gift center 
of all New England, for over three quarters of a century! 


outstanding gift suggestions from our main store and annex 


Men’s ties for gifts 95c 
Men’s patterned hosiery 55c 
Men’s linen handkerchiefs 6 for $3.00 
Men’s calfskin slippers $5.00 
Men’s mocha gloves $3.75 
Men’s Gladstone bags $25.00 
Gift handbags for women $5.00 
Women’s gloves of kidskin $3.50 
Women’s linen handkerchiefs 6 for $2.00 
Silk stockings with picot tops $1.95 
Women’s sweaters in many colors $3.00 
Women’s crépe de Chine gowns $3.00 
White broadcloth shirts for men $2.00 


Gift boxes of stationery $1.00 
Misses’ robes of striped flannel $7.95 
Bloomer dresses for children $3.00 
Child’s 2-piece ‘‘Zip-on”’ suits $11.00 
70 by 80 all wool blankets for gifts $12.50 
Colonial design pewter ware $3.95 
Boys’ oilskin slickers $5.00 
Boys’ tubular skates $6.75 
Lovely boudoir clocks $5.00 
3-piece toilet sets $7.50 
Smart dinner sets $29.50 
Women’s kidskin slippers $3.50 


GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS 


Books solve the perplexing problem for every giver, whether 
the gift is for father, mother, sister, brother, cousin, aunt or 


friend. 


The following titles will assist you in selecting a 


Christmas present that will be sure to prove acceptable. 
FOR CHILDREN 
THE HOUSE ON THE EDGE OF THINGS, by Ethel Cook Eliot 


$2.00 postpaid 


A charming fairy story, illustrated in color and line drawings. 


The STORY OF RICO, by Johanna Spyri 


The story of a little orphan violinist. 


$1.50 postpaid 


THE LITTLE CHILD AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE, by William C. 


Gannett 


$0.85 postpaid 


A means of inculeating the spirit of quiet reverence and worship of the 


FOR THE YOUTH 
CHARLES W. ELIOT’S TALKS TO PARENTS AND YOUNG 


divine ideal. 


PEOPLE, edited by Edward H. Cotton, 


$1.75 postpaid 


Sage counsel on a wide variety of vital subjects. 


LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, by David Starr Jordan 


$0.90 postpaid 


An appeal for enthusiasm in the things of life. 
FOR EVERYONE 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD, by Gannett and Hosmer 


$1.50 postpaid 


A volume of poems which are much sought and cherished. 
THE MESSAGE OF MAN, edited by Stanton Coit 
Flexible Leather, $2.00 postpaid; Cloth, $1.50 postpaid 
This is one of the finest collections of ethical scriptures. 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
Cloth, $1.65 postpaid; Leather, $2.50 postpaid 
Selected passages from the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha 
arranged as synthetic readings in Biblical order. 
GREAT COMPANIONS, compiled by Robert French Leavens 


Selections from all recorded time on man’s relation to life. 
ONE THOUSAND SAYINGS OF HISTORY, compiled by Walter Fogg 
$5.00 postpaid 
Graphic pictures in prose, giving complete information concerning the author 
and the circumstances under which these famous quotations were uttered. 


THE BEACON PRESS, 
25 BEACON STREET 


$3.00 postpaid 


Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let the*prin ciple 
that.all men #are 


CREATED EQUAL 
be as NEARLY reached 


ht: “can 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


as 


Personals 


Rey. O. E. Helsing of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Humboldt, Iowa, recently 
underwent an operation in the Methodist 
Hospital in Sioux City, Iowa. He has 
made a splendid recovery, and has re- 
turned to his home in Humboldt. Among 
the supplies in the Humboldt pulpit during 
Mr. Helsing’s illness have been Mrs. Mary 
A. Hunter of Des Moines, Iowa, director 
of the National Alliance from Iowa, and 
H. H. Griffiths of Des Moines, Iowa, treas- 
urer of the Iowa Unitarian Association. 


Rey. and Mrs. Joseph S. Loughran of 
Orange, N.J., announce the birth of a 
son, Joseph Braxton Loughran, born No- 
vember 22. 


Ex-Congressman Samuel Leland Powers, 
who died suddenly at his home in Newton, 
Mass., November 30, was a Unitarian, a 
layman of Channing Unitarian Church in 
Newton. He was chairman of the trustees 
of the Boston Hlevated Railway. Among 
his many services, he was a member of 
the Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion and was a delegate from that State 
to the International Treaty Convention in 
1878 in Paris. He served two terms in 
Congress. His “Portraits of Fifty Years” 
is a valuable chronicle of the period from 
1874 to 1924. 


Rey. John Malick of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, recently con- 
tributed to The Cincinnati Times Star 
two extensive reviews, one of “The Mid 
of St. Paul’, by Prof. Arthur Holmes, and 
the other of “Fighting the Devil in Mod- 
ern Babylon”, by Dr. John Roach Straton. 


More Room for Bronx School! 


Rejoicing over the best year of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship of New York City 
characterized the recent annual meeting of 
the General Committee of the Fellowship. 
Rey. Leon R. Land, the leader, reported 
that the quarters provided for the Fellow- 
ship School of Religion. have been out- 
grown in a short time. The Committee re- 
elected Dr. Minot Simons to serve another 
year as chairman. An appeal for extra 
funds to provide adequate space for the 
rapidly growing school appears elsewhere 
in THE REGISTER. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALir.—Rev. George 
S. Cooke of Unity Church in Redlands, 
Calif., is giving a series of Sunday eve- 
ning talks, which will continue through- 
out December, at the Woman’s Club on 
“Religion for Men and Women of To-day”. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 
Poe NIZA TES WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


The Liberal 
Church of 
the Future 


By Rev. Horacr Westwoop, D.D. 
Send for Free Copies to the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BrAacon StTRHDT, BosTON, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


is erecting its new building, the gift of the 
Unitarians of America, at YFifty-seventh 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. Its 
students enjoy the privileges of the Uni- 
versity and affiliated seminaries which are 
located near by, and take part of their work 
under their professors. The other cultural 
and social institutions of a great city, and 
the opportunities which they offer for 
study and practical service, are also part 
of the School’s resources. 

In addition to training for the ministry, 
graduate courses are offered for parish 
assistants and directors of religious edu- 
cation. Rooms are available both for men 
and women students in the School dormi- 
tories. 

Students may enter the School at the be- 
ginning of the Winter Quarter, January 2, 
1930. 

For information address President 
SypNEY Bruc® Snow, D.D., 5659 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from. men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religlous education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GrorcE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar i 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, IZLZINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 31864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 
IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard $. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalea, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 

285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGH, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNI® M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 

For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Rowe Reunion at Troy 


The Rowe Camp Conference held its 
annual reunion at All Souls Churehb in 
Troy, N.Y., November 16 and 17. The 
campers, to the number of fifty, gathered 
at noon from near and far for a basket 
luncheon. They scattered for the after- 
noon to yarious forms of amusement, some 


to the movies and some to a football game, 


but gathered again at the church at six 
o'clock for supper, to which about sixty 
sat down. 

The session was enlivened by the sing- 
ing of a number of Rowe Camp songs, 
from a song sheet which had been pre- 
pared for the occasion. Rowe is already 
developing a considerable literature of its 
own. After supper, with Rey. Edwin 
Fairley as toastmaster, letters were read 
from absent Roweites, and a number of 
campers responded to toasts. Among them 
were Rev. ©. P. Wellman of Deerfield, 
Mass., the father of the Gamp:; Rev. W. W. 
Peck of Albany, N.Y.; Miss Ruth Wellman 
of Vassar Cojlege; Miss Beatrice Slocombe 
of Lexington, Mass.; Miss Sally Pike of 
Troy, and Fayette Whithead of Bernard- 
ston, Mass. Following the toasts, a dance 
was enjoyed, with music furnished by a 
local high school orchestra. 

After dancing, at 10.30 ,.o’clock, the 
candlelight service, held according to the 
Rowe-Troy ritual, was led by Lois Noller 
of Troy. At the close of the service, all 
came forward and lit their candles from 
the leader’s light, devoted to truth, wor- 
ship, and service. The visitors were en- 
tertained overnight at the various Troy 
homes. 

On Sunday morning, Rey. Mdwin Fairley 
and Rev. fH. G. Smith assisted in the pul- 
pit, and Miss Ruth Dauchy and Miss 
Evelyn Pike in the choir. Rey. C. P. 
Wellman gaye a stirring and appropriate 
address’ on the spirit of youth fronting 
the world of to-day and to-morrow. Te 
showed the need of frank and fearless 
criticism of all of life, and of courageous 


ereation in society and character, and ap- 


plied these ideals directly and forcibly to 
the actual world of industry, politics, and 
world-relations. He urged upon. the 
campers individual and group activity in 
current movements toward perpetual peace. 


The ‘audience was dismissed to the 
strains of the young people’s hymn, 
“Forward, Shoulder to Shoulder’. The 


Kellogg Peace Pact was-read, and a copy 
of it, signed by representatives, who were 
chosen at Troy, was prepared to hang in 
the cottage at Rowe as a sign and seal of 
the eamp’s devotion to the cause of peace. 

Among the guests and ex-campers were 
representatives from places as far distant 
as Cambridge, Mass., and Syracuse, N.Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence A. Burt of Spring- 
field, Mass., and Miss Grace Jordan, also 
of Springfield, who is now treasurer of 


the camp, and a valued member of the |- 


council, were among those in attendance. 


Mr. Perdelwitz to Brockton 
Rev. Hugo Perdelwitz has accepted a 
eall to Unity Church in Brockton, Mass. 
He will enter into his new pastorate Jan- 
uary 1, on the termination of his service 
as minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Woburn, Mass. 
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Give Books That Live'and Inspire 


i Pass On 


\ The Toreh 


ALLEN EASTMAN Cross 


Foreword by George A. Gordon 


Lyrics of Reality 


“His hymns are little gospels break- 
ing into music. Surely they will 
find a place in our permanent 
hymnody.”’—The Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

The attractive printing and bind- 


ing make it an exceptionally ap- 
propriate gift for Christmas. $1.00 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 418 S. MarketSt., Chicago 


Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Compiled by Marie W. JOHNSON 


These fifteen simple but impres- 
sive plays and pageants for Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Peace Sunday, 
Easter, and other festivals of the 
church, provide varied opportunities 
for children and young people to 
join in expressions of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty. Here are the 
forms of the pageant forthe church 
sanctuary and also the dramatic 
pageant and the religio-ethical play. 

All the plays and pageants have 
been suecessfully produced, in many 
cases despite limited facilities, and 
the value of the material has thus 
been fully demonstrated by actual 
use. 


An examination copy will be sent 
upon request 
208 pages. $2.00 postnaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESOME FILM SERVICE, Inc. 


SELECTIVE FILM SERVICE 
FOR EVERY CHURCH OCCASION 
Most complete library in New England on 
safety standard film—Religious, Ethical and 
Recreational. 
STREET, BOSTON, 
0155-0156. 


48 MELROSE MASS. 


HAN. 


Church Decorations © 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. | 
i Studio at Monmouth, Me. } 


a 
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Temptations 


to 
Right Doing 
by ELLA LYMAN CABOT 


“A delightful book on certain 
important aspects of human re- 
lationships. Out of a rich and 
varied experience with children 
and with their elders she has 
arrived at certain definite con- 
clusions which she here presents 
most convincingly.”—The Boston 


Transcript. $2.50. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


WHAT IS HUMANISM? 


This question has been successfully 
answered in the following books: 


edited by Curtis W. RrrsE 
A collection of sermons used in the 
regular course of parish preaching 
by Humanist ministers of national 
reputation 
Boards $2.50 


by Curtis W. Rurse 
“Short, pithy, whip-lash sentences 
which are at once definitions and 
slogans of the new movement.”’— 
Unity. 

Cloth $1.00 

THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 

339 East Chicago Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


PLEASANTRIES 


It reminds us, says F. P. A. in The New 
York World, of what the lady said when 
she was asked for the tenth time to con- 
tribute to the fund for Be-Kind-to-Animals 
Week. “It'd be cheaper”, said Miss 8., ‘to 
buy a horse and be kind to it”. 


Mr. Justice Swift recently said that the 
question of the wife having to live with 


her mother-in-law has animated society 
since the days of Adam and Hve. He 
omitted, however, to identify Eve's 


mother-in-law.—Punecl. 


A railroad executive was asked by an 
employee whom he had discharged for a 
recommendation. He thought for a mo- 
ment, and then wrote as follows: “The 
bearer of this letter is leaving me after 


one month’s work. I am_ perfectly 
satisfied.” 

Mistress: “Clematis, I think I smell 
something burning downstairs. Did you 


remember to turn off the electric iron 
when you left the ironing-board, as I told 
you?” Maid (newly arrived from the 
South) : “Yes’m, I did. I mos’ surely did. 
I pulled dat chain once lak you tol’ me, 
and den I pull it again, to make sure.” 
—Life. 


Three-year-old Nancy’s father had in- 
stalled a new radio. Nancy listened with 


rapt attention to everything: music, 
speeches, and station announcements. 


That night she knelt to say her “Now I 
lay me.” At the end she paused a mo- 
ment, and then said: ‘To-morrow night 
at this time there will be another prayer.” 

—The Christian Herald. 


Mary had a little jam, 

It seemed to grow and grow, 

And everywhere that Mary drove, 

The jam was sure to go. 

It followed her out shopping, 

And it trailed her to the play— 

“T do not see’, said Mary, 

“How the traffic gets that way” 
—New York Sun. 


That it is the spirit and not the gift 
that counts is the conviction of one de- 
serting husband and father, reported by 
Mrs. A. G. Stall of San Francisco. Re- 
turning from a sea voyage, he presented 
to his wife, as peace offerings, on which 
he had spent his entire earnings: Item— 
One pair heavy brass book-ends (neither 
parent can read). Item—One Chinese 
dinner gong (the family food is supplied 
by the Associated Charities). Item—A 
camphor-wood hope chest.—The Survey. 


If-it be true that the appeal of fiction 
lies in the fact that the reader uncon- 
sciously identifies himself (or herself) 
with the fortunes of the imaginary char- 
acters, the following extract from a news- 
paper serial ought to supply the basis for 
a pleasant day-dream: “Within half an 
hour Ronald had returned and reported 
that the cheque had been cleared. His 
eurrent account was in credit to the extent 
of a quarter of a million pounds.” One 
has a sort of feeling that, whatever may 
happen to the bank rate, Ronald ought 
now to be able to last out until the final 
“thrilling instalment”. ‘ 

-Manchester Guardian. 


The Christian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 


or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


My Bats following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
sefvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near: Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
MM 
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BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—N orm al—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week Rate card furnished on requeet 


SHAKESPEARE FOR CHRISTMAS. 
game “A Study of Shakespeare’ to friends. 
Price, 60 cents. Postage, 5 cents. THE SHAKES- 
PEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


Send the 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY. Mrs. H. GQ. 
PRESTON, Manager. Superior help supplied to 
private families, colleges, schools, hotels, clubs, 
and hospitals. 52 Fayette Street. Capitol 5985. 


MONEY FOR CHRISTMAS—Look in that old 
trunk up in the garret and send me all the old 
envelopes up to 1880. Do not remove the 
stamps from the envelopes. You keep the 
letters. I will pay highest prices. Gro. H. 
Hikes, 290 Broadway, New York City. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIs- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Ribbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Diseiples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 a.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Hour of organ music, 4.30 P.M., by William EB. 
Zeuch, organist. All seats free at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. “All 
welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—-KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 


A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Prof. 
W. W. Fenn. Week-day Services, 12.15 p.m. 
Monday, Organ Recital by Mr. Robinson, 


Tuesday to Friday inclusive, preacher, Rey. A. 
Herbert Gray, D.D., Crouch Hill Presbyterian 
Church, London, England. 

BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Bd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.30_ A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning 
service ; chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. 
Rey. James Luther Adams of Second Church, 
Salem, will preach December 15. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, mtnister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service, 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 A.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are 
cordially Invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
1883—1929 


Educational and Social Activities 
Sponsored by Unitarians in New England 


B. FargngaM Smiru, Pres. Epwarp J. Samson, Treas 

5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 

Concord, Mass Boston, Mass. 
Freperick J. Soute, Resident Director 


